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BILL LUNDIGAN* SHOWS YOU HOW STYLING 
CAN HELP MAKE DRIVING EASIER 


*(Your TV host on “Climax!” and “Shower of Stars” Thursdays, CBS-TV ) 


1. “WATCH THE FINS as they flash by, and you 
can readily see that the cars people are switching to are those 
from Chrysler Corporation. They're the lowest, sleekest, 
newest cars on the road, (and they look it!) 


3. “AND TO PROVE how effective they are, engineers 
at the wind “tunnel in the University of Detroit put them 
through extensive tests. This test car is an exact model of a 
57 De Soto, carefully scaled to 34 the actual size. 


s.“SO YOU SEE, styling can help to drive a car— 
if it is styling with a purpose. And right styling looks it—really 
new! Size up these cars—see if you don’t agree with the rest 
of young America that these low-slung beauties were born 
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2. “BUT THERE'S MORE to this New Shape of 
Motion than leoks alone! Watch how steady these cars high- 
tail it down the road! In case you didn’t know it, those are 
stabilizer fins—just like airplanes have. 


4.“THAR SHE BLOWS -— winds at all speeds to 
160 miles per hour. By watching tufts of yarn, engineers can 
see the flow of air around the car. These tests prove high fins 
make steering as much as 20% easier in gusty winds. 


beh CT a eee ~ . a pesos “ 
about three years ahead of time. This New Shape of “Motion 
styling—on Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and Imperial 

is one of the several big reasons why Chrysler Corporation 


cars are the newest new cars in 20 years!” 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION » THE FORWARD LOOK 


PLYMOUTH -DODGE-DESOTO-CHRYSLER-:- IMPERIAL 
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This year when the ump cries, “Play 
ball,” more ball players than ever 
will be using Spalding baseball equip- 
ment. From the Majors to the Little 
Leagues,~players and coaches alike 
respect the quality, the value and the 
advance design of Spalding gear. 
These three famous Spalding balls 
are officially approved for play in the 
Little League, the Pony League and 
the Babe Ruth League. They’re big- 
league caliber in every respect, offer 
long life and Spalding’s famous 
uniformity. 

The popular Al Dark Glove was de- 
signed by the famous infielder him- 
self. It’s professional in size, adjusts 
to fit most every hand. Madé from 
rich, full-oiled leather with laced ball 
pocket and safety-laced fingers. 

Don’t forget, your Spalding dealer 
handles a complete line of baseball 
equipment—gloves, mitts, balls, shoes 
—the works! 

And there’s top-value merchandise 
in every price range. That’s why we 
say you'll play better baseball if you 
play Spalding this year. And remem- 
ber, all Spalding merchandise is un- 
conditionally guaranteed. 


SPALDIN 


sets the pace in sports 











ON NBC-TV WEDNESDAY, APRIL 10 





Rousing, romantic musical— 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s best! 


CELESTE HOLM 
ALFRED DRAKE 
BILL HAYES 
BARBARA COOK 


Produced and directed 
by George Schaefer 


As another of its television events, the 
Hallmark Hall of Fame presents the TV 
premiere of Gilbert and Sullivan’s ““The 
Yeomen of the Guard” on April 10 over 
the NBC-TV Network—90 minutes in 
full color and black and white. 

Gilbert himself felt that this was his 
best work, that his quips’and plot maneu- 
verings built genuine character portraits. 
And Sullivan, rising to the challenge of 
Gilbert’s writing, composed some of his 
finest music for ‘“The Yeomen of the 
Guard.”’ The duet of the Merryman and 
his Maid, “‘I have a song to sing, O”’ is 
considered a masterpiece by music critics. 

Don’t miss this wonderful musical over 
NBC-TV—8:30 PM (EST), 7:30 PM 
(CST), 6:30 PM (MST), 8:30 PM (PST). 











Wide World 
SOFT RETORT: After a rally, Nehru 
playfully tosses pillow at a colleague. 


NO. 1 NEUTRALIST 

NEXT TO THE WEATHER, the 
most talked about subjects in the 
world today are the policies of Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru of India. 
As an architect of democracy he has 
won many rounds of applause from 
the free world. It was Nehru who 
guided the 380,000,000 Indians 
through their first nine years of in- 
dependence from Britain. 

Nehru’s foreign policies, however, 
have not won such wide acclaim. 
India has never participated in the 
free world’s defense alliances against 
Soviet aggression. And Nehru, ac- 
cording to some observers, sometimes 
“leans over backward” to avoid criti- 
cizing the Soviets. 

Nehru has devoted most of his life 
to fighting British colonialism. But 
in speech and manner he is very 
much the polished British gentleman. 
“Tears came to my eyes,” Nehru re- 
calls, when he left his beloved Har- 
row, the British prép school. He 
stayed on in Britain until 1912 to 
study geology and law. 

But this “British gentleman” is also 
immersed in his Indian past. “Behind 
me,” he wrote once, “lie the memo- 
ries of a hundred generations of 
Brahmans.” For Nehru comes from 
a family of well-to-do Brahmans, the 
priestly caste of Hinduism. 

Nehru plunged into India’s strug- 
gle for independence 45 years ago, 
when he joined the National Con- 
gress Party. He soon became the 


Unusual werds in this issue are defined and 
pronounced en page 26. 
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inseparable companion and aide of 
Mohandas K. Gandhi, India’s fore- 
most national leader. 

Prime Minister Nehru, who has 
kept India within the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, has had to 
bury some painful memories of colo- 
nial rule. Both his wife and father 
were imprisoned by the British for 
their nationalist activities. 

Nehru himself spent many years 
behind bars. While there, he did 
most of his writing about India’s past 
and its future role in the world. 
Recently he joked that he would like 
to be sent back to'prison for a while 
—for only in jail did he have spare 
time to write books. 

Nehru’s busy day—which often in- 
cludes 18 hours of work—begins with 
20 minutes of exercise. Invariably it 
includes a few headstands. “Standing 
on my head increases my good hu- 
mor,” says the 67-year-old prime 
minister. - 


FRANCE’S FRIEND 

FOR 17 YEARS, an American in- 
dustrialist has been waging a one- 
man, million-dollar campaign to pro- 
mote Franco-American friendship. 
He is A. N. Spanel, founder of Inter- 
national Latex Corporation. 

Spanel’s love for France began 
during his childhood. He and his 
family, fleeing from religious perse- 
cution in Russia, came to France. 
They stayed there for three years be- 
fore settling in the U. S. “The kind- 
ness and warmth we experienced in 
France,” Mr. Spanel recently re- 
called, “have always remained with 
me,” As he grew older, Spanel cher- 
ished more and more France’s great 
contribution to human progress. The 
French cause, he said, “became 
something of a religion to me.” 

In recent months, one of the few 
times in our history when relations 
between the U. S. and France were 
strained, Mr. Spanel rose to the de- 
fense of France. Through paid news- 
paper advertisements he brought 
the French viewpoint before the 
American public. 

For this service, Mr. Spanel has 
won the boundless admiration of the 


French people. They consider him 
their “No. 1 American friend.” After 
Spanel spoke to the French people 
on a radio broadcast recently, he re- 
ceived a million letters of friendship 
from people throughout France. 

Mr. Spanel—self-made millionaire 
and one of our nation’s leading phi- 
lanthropists—was one of the first men 
to invent a new process for utilizing 
“latex” in industry. (Latex is the sap 
of the rubber tree from which crude 
rubber is made.) In the 1930’s—in 
the midst of the Great Depression— 
he founded the International Latex 
Corporation. 

Mr. Spanel, 56, has introduced 
many innovations in his company. 
One of his rather unusual ideas was 
to rename janitors “Captains of 
Cleanliness.” After all, he reasoned, 
“Who wants to be called a janitor?” 

Last month, “France’s No. 1 friend” 
paid a visit to his “second homeland.” 

So many towns, cities, and villages 
clamored for a “personal appearance” 
by Spanel that twice he was forced 
to cancel plans for his return to the 
U. S. In many places, the entire pop- 
ulation turned out to greet him, 
bearing signs: “Vive Monsieur Spa- 
nel!” In all tt was quite a welcome 
for the man whom French President 
René Coty has called “the most pop- 
ular private citizen ever to visit 
France.” 


INP photo 
WARM WELCOME: A hearty handshake 
to Mr. Spanel (left) from President Coty. 





Science in the News 


Putting the Atom on the Payroll 


The world’s top nuclear experts 
gathered recently at the 1957 Nuclear 
Congress in Philadelphia, Pa. Purpose 
of the week-long conference: to boost 
peaceful development of the atom. 

Site of the Nuclear Congress was 
Philadelphia’s cavernous Convention 
Hall. There, thousands of scientists, 
engineers, and industry officials from 
all over the world met to exchange 
atomic information and study a vast 
array of atomic equipment and ma- 
terials, 

Theme of the conference was 
“Atoms for Mankind’s Progress.” 
More than a hundred exhibits illus- 
trated how atomic energy.can be 
used to serve mankind in industry, 
medicine, agriculture, transportation, 
and the production of electrical 
power. 

One of. the highlights of the con- 
ference was a nuclear reactor at 
work—the first ever exhibited to the 
American public. 

It is also the world’s first mass- 
produced reactor. It can be used by 
hospitals, colleges and universities, 
and industry for training, research, 


and the making of radioactive iso- 
topes (tracers). It is about nine-and- 
one-half feet high, weighs eleven 
tons, and looks like a giant washing 
machine (see photo). The reactor 
requires no special shielding. Its 
manufacturer, Aerojet-General Nu- 
cleonics, sells it for about $100,000. 

Other exhibits spotlighted minia- 
ture nuclear batteries, radiation de- 
tection’ and decontamination de- 
vices, automatic “hands” that permit 
scientists to handle radioactive ma- 
terials at a safe distance, and instru- 
ments designed to let scientists peer 
at the insides of reactors. 

Hundreds of technical papers were 
read. Among the topics discussed: 


1. Perils of Pollution 

Sanitary engineers warned that 
states would soon face a grave chal- 
lenge in protecting citizens from 
radioactive fumes and waste water 
from atomic power plants. Unless 
radioactive particles are filtered out 
of the plants’ fumes, wind may scat- 
ter them over a wide area. Radio- 
active water may pollute streams. 


Aeroje(-General Nueleonies photo 


First mass-produced reactor was shown at Nuclear Congress. It sells for about 
$100,000, can be used by hospitals and industry, needs no special shields. 





Since plant life in streams stores up 
radioactivity, it may be passed on to 
human beings by birds or fish. 


2. Workers and Radioactivity 


Labor leaders pointed out that 
radioactive isotopes now save indus- 
try almost $400,000,000 a year. Two 
years from now, they will be saving 
industry a billion dollars a year. 
Therefore, labor leaders insisted, 
the Atomic Energy Commission must 
develop, maintain, and enforce high 
standards of radiation safety. The 
workmen's compensation laws of 
most states do not cover radiation 
injury. Steps must thus be taken to 
assure that workers injured by radia- 
tion will receive unlimited medical 
benefits and the same protection 
given other injured workers. 


3. Atoms for Export 


Experts stated that’ Ameriecan-in- 
dustry should go into partnership 
with foreign industry to develop, 
build, and sell atomic power equip- 
ment throughout the free world. We 
should make more of our atomic 
know-how available to non-Commu- 
nist nations. We should also provide 
them with a sufficient and steady 
supply of atomic fuels. 


4. Preserving Food with Radiation 


Canning experts reported that 
smal] amounts of atomic radiation 
can prevent food spoilage. But radia- 
tion sometimes causes color and odor 
changes in food. Therefore, further 
research is necessary before the 
process can be used commercially. 
Radiation sterilization of non-food 
items (such as drugs and medical sup- 
plies), where color or odor changes 
are unimportant, is much nearer per- 
fection. 


5. Atomic-powered Merchant Ship 


America’s first atom-powered mer- 
chant ship is scheduled to be 
launched in 1960. This ship, mari- 
time experts stated, would be as safe 
as the ordinary steamship. 

—Prrer VAN AVERY 








Mend Anglo-U.S. Relations 


Differences in points of view that - 


had threatened to split the alliance 
between the United States and Brit- 
ain were ironed out in four days of 
talks at Bermuda between President 
Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan of Great Britain. 


Anglo-U.S. relations had been 
badly strained by the British-French 
invasion of Suez last November. Both 
the U.S. and Britain resolved at Ber- 
muda to prevent their close friend- 
ship from being endangered again by 
open differences in points of view. 

At the end of the talks, the follow- 
ing decisions had been reached. 
*The U.S. agreed to supply Britain 
with 1,500-mile “intermediate range” 
guided missiles. (The U.S: will also 
stockpile atomic warheads for these 
missiles in Britain, but these will be 
kept under strict U.S. control as re- 
quired by present law.) 

» At Britain’s request, the U.S. agreed 


to join the military planning com- 
mittee of the Baghdad Pact, although 
it still is not one of the member na- 
tions of the pact. The Baghdad Pact 
is a defensive alliance against the 
threat of Communist aggression. It 


links Britain and the “northern 
tier” countries of the Middle East 
and Asia—Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and 
Pakistan. We already belong to the 
Pact’s economic and anti-subversion 
committees, 

>The U.S. and Britain agreed to use 
the utmost caution in future tests of 
hydrogen bombs to reduce the dan- 
ger of radioactive fall-out. The two 
countries appealed to the Soviet Un- 
ion to use the same care. In addition, 
they offered to let Russian observers 
watch future atomic and hydrogen 
tests, provided the Russians permit 
us to witness Soviet tests. 

>The U.S. and Britain agreed on the 
importance of restoring stability to 
the Middle East area and of i 
freedom of passage through the Suez 
Canal for ships of all nations in 
peace and -war. 

Both countries re-emphasized the 
importance of NATO in preserving 
the peace. However, Prime Minister 
\iacmillan frankly declared that, for 


reasons of economy, Britain would 
be forced to withdraw about 13,500 
of her 75,000 soldiers in NATO. Brit- 
ain hopes that increased atomic fire- 
power will offset this cut. 

The Bermuda meeting—together 
with the recent Washington talks be- 
tween President Eisenhower and 
Premier Guy Mollet of France—has 
done much to restore the unity of the 
free world. Even where differences 
remain, the air has been cleared by a 
frank discussion of problems. 


Mid-East “Marks Time” - 


The Middle East Crisis “marked 
time” as U.N. Secretary General Dag 
Hammarskjold pursued a peace mis- 
sion in that strife-torn region. 

Hammarskjold arrived in the Egyp- 
tian capital—Cairo—as boiling pas- 
sions rose to the danger level once 
again between Egypt and Israel. He 
conferred for many hours with Egyp- 
tian President Gamal Abdel Nasser. 
Later, it was reported, he hoped to 
consult with Israeli Prime Minister 
David Ben-Gurion. 

As we went to press, the Middle 
East situation stood as follows: 

1, The Gaza Strip. The last Israeli 
forces pulled out of this finger of 
land along the Mediterranean early 
in March—handing the area over to 
the United Nations’ Emergency 
Forces (UNEF). Before withdrawing 
its troops, Israel announced that the 
U.N.—and not Egypt—should control 
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Gaza. (Egypt controlled the area be- 
fore Israel invaded it last fall.) Israeli 
leaders warned that if new Arab ter- 
rorist raids were launched against 
Israel. from Gaza, Israeli forces 
would strike back heavily. 

Egypt moved swiftly after the Is- 
raeli evacuation. Flying in the face 
of Israeli warnings, President Gamal 
Abdel Nasser appointed a civil gov- 
ernor for the Gaza Strip. But Egyp- 
tian soldiers did not move to 
reoccupy Gaza. UNEF forces were 
notified, however, to take up posi- 
tions only along the Gaza-Israeli 
border—and not throughout the strip. 

2. Gulf of Aqaba. Egypt, sup- 
ported by Saudi Arabia, insists that 
this narrow waterway leading up to 
the Israeli port of Elath is an “Arab 
lake.” Before the Israelis seized the 
land bordering on the west ‘side of 
the Gulf last fall, Egypt had main- 
tained a tight blockade on all Israel- 
bound shipping. At present, ships 
trading with Israel are passing freely. 

Egyptian newspapers have indi- 
cated that President Nasser intends 
to resume the blockade. Israel's For- 
eign Minister Golda Meir has de- 
clared that if Egypt should attempt 
such an action “Israeli warships will 
insure passage of Israeli [cargo and 
passenger] ships.” 

8. Suez Canal. Egypt continues to 
insist on complete control of this 
great international waterway (which 
was seized by Egypt last July). The 
canal is now cleared of all major ob- 
structions created by the sinking of 
ships in the canal during the British- 
French attack on Egypt last fall. 

Such major Western maritime 
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FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) Seth Kobla Anthony (left) tries on earphones as he 
takes seat os Ghana's first representative to United Nations. (2) Vice-Presi- 
dent Carlos Garcia became head of Philippine government following death of 
President Ramon Magsaysay in plane crash. (3) Danish physicist Niels Bohr won 
first annual “Atoms for Peace’ award, for his work in opening up a whole new 
field of atomic physics. (4) President Fulgencio Batista maintained somewhot 
shaky control of Cuba’s government following unsuccessful uprising against him. 
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powers as the U.S., Britain, and 
France have opposed an Egyptian 
“stranglehold” on Suez—to be tight- 
ened or relaxed whenever Egyptian 
leaders so desire. And the U.N. has 
said that passage through the canal 
should be free of any political 
discrimination. 


Probe Labor-Rackets Link 


A Senate committee continues to 
probe alleged links between some 
union officials and racketeers. 

The committee has thus far un- 
earthed evidence that welfare funds 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters have been used to pay for 
horse-racing, to redecorate a union 
official’s home, and to pay the bills 
of gamblers. Testimony also shows 
that some Teamster officials have 
“lost” or cannot account for union 
funds totaling $709,000. 

A dramatic highlight of the probe 
has been the Teamster 
Vice-President Hoffa on 
charges of bribery and conspiracy. 

Hoffa was arrested by the FBI on 
charges that he tried to “plant” a 
New York lawyer, John C. Cheasty, 
on the staff of the Senate committee. 
Hoffa, it is charged, wanted to be 
“tipped off’ about the committee’s 
progress in building its case against 
the Teamsters. 

Cheasty immediately 
the Senate committee about Hoffa's 
alleged plans. The committee then 
placed him on its staff as a “counter- 
spy.” Then, while disguised FBI men 
watched, Cheasty is said to have 
handed over committee “secrets” to 
Hoffa, who was arrested on the spot. 

Hoffa has now been indicted by a 
Federal grand jury on charges of 
bribery, conspiracy, and obstruction 
of justice. If convicted, he could be 
jailed for up to 13 years and fined as 
much as $69,000. 

Hoffa, however, maintains he is in- 
nocent. He has sworn he will “fight 
this case until I am cleared.” 
¢ What's Behind It: The Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Improper Activi- 
ties in the Labor atd Management 
Field was organized in February to 
check disclosures that some unions 
were corrupt and in league With the 
underworld (see news pages, Feb. 
22 issue). Its chairman is Senator 
John L: McClellan (D., Ark.). 

The first weeks of the committee’s 
probe have concentrated on the 
Pacific Northwest in general, and 
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the Teamsters Union in particular. 

The Teamsters Union has long 
been accused of having ties with the 
underworld, It is the largest union 
in America (1,400,000 members). Its 
power extends into all industries de- 
pendent upon trucks to haul sup- 
plies and freight. Without Teamster 
cooperation, many businesses could 
be foreed to shut down. 

The Senate committee has uncov- 
ered evidence which alleges that 
some Teamster officials shared their 
power with racketeers and mobsters. 
They are said to have wielded it to 
force civic officials to “look the other 
way while illegal activities went on. 

The McClellan committee has 
long sought to question wealthy 
Teamster boss Dave Beck. Beck re- 
turned just recently from a trip to 
Europe—a trip he took while another 
Senate committe: waiting to 
subpoena him about Teamster ex- 
penditures and financial practices. 

As we went to press, Beck 
had agreed to appear before the 
McClellan committee and to bring 
his personal financial files with him. 
But nobody knew if Beck would let 
the committee inspect this file. 

Meanwhile, Walter Reuther, a vice- 
president of the AFL-CIO, stated 
that Beck should be expelled from 
the AFL-CIO’s executive council if 
he refused to show his financial rec- 
ords to the Senate committee. James 
B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of the 
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AFL-CIO, said it might become nec- 
essary to expel from the AFL-CIO 
itself “those who fail to meet its 
ethical standards.” In his opinion, 
Mr. Beck did not. 


Congress Gets Teen Views 


A Congressional subcommittee 
studying the problem of “teen-agers 
in trouble“ went to the source for 
advice—to teen-agers themselves. 

The testimony came unexpected] 
and unrehearsed—as a group of high 
school students toured the nation’s 
Capitol. The students—from the 
George Mason High School, Falls 
Church, Va., and the George School, 
Bucks County, Pa.—stopped to 
watch a House committee in action. 
It turned out to be a subcommittee 
hearing testimony on a bill for Fed- 
eral aid to combat juvenile crime. 

The committee chairman spotted 
the young people and asked if they 
would “go on the stand” to present 
their points of view to the com- 
mittee. After a moment of surprised 
silence, they agreed to do so. 

The main topic tackled was par- 
ent-children’conflicts. The teen-agers- 
concluded that parents, in general, 


are “just as hard to live with when 
they are too lenient as when they 
are too strict.” 

The students underlined another 
“thorn” in the side‘of parent-child re- 
lations: The fact that adults spend 
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CONGRESS GETS TEENS’ VIEWS—Alice Harrison, a student at George Mason H.S., 


Falls Church, Voa., tells Rep. Carl 


Elliott 


(D., Ala.) her views on teen- 


age problems at meeting of House education subcommittee (see news story above). 
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MAKING A MONKEY OUT 

modern abstract art really 

rare genius, far beyond the comprehen- 
sion of plain average mortals? The Balti- 
more Zoo thinks it may have an answer in 
a series of paintings by Betsy, its star 
chimpanzee. Betsy's “talent came to 


light recently when a Baltimore newspaper ran three paintings 
side-by-side: one by Betsy, one by a six-year-old girl, and 
one by a well-known artist (for which a Baltimore art museum 
had just paid $1,000). The newspaper asked its readers to 
guess which one had cost the $1,000. Since then, Betsy has 
sold $900 worth of her work—and about 500 people turned out 


years telling children what to do and 
then expect them to develop whole- 
some interests for themselves al- 
most overnight. 

On the causes of teen-age crime, 
the teen-agers blamed “social pres- 
sure” as the chief source of trouble. 
Taunts from one or two “wise guys” 
-such as saying “You're a sissy!” or 
“You're chicken!”—often lead teen- 
agers to smoke, drink, speed im au- 
tos, and break civil or moral laws. 

The students also complained that 
teen-agers don’t have enough out- 
lets for surplus energy. Leslie 
Gilmore of Falls Church said she’d 
like to get a part-time job to use up 
this energy. But, she added, “It’s 
mighty hard for a teen-ager to get a 
job—the laws are too rigid.” 


IN BRIEF 


Admiral Byrd Dead. Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, famed Arctic and 
Antarctic explorer, died in Boston at 
the age of 68. He was the first man 
ever to fly over the North and South 
poles and made five expeditions to 
polar regions between 1925 and 1956. 


End of Death Penalty? A five-year 
“stay of execution” for the death pen- 
alty in California has been demanded 
by that state’s Attorney General, 
Edmund (Pat) Brown. His action fol- 
lowed fast on the heels of the gas 
chamber execution of a man convicted 
for the murder of a California teen- 
ger. The man died just two minutes 
before a stay of execution had 
been granted by California's Governor 
Goodwin J. Knight. 


Capital punishment has just been 
curbed by Britain. Murder likely to 
“endanger public orfder’—such as 
murder committed in the course of 
theft, or in resisting arrest, or by ex- 
plosiéns—will be subject to, death by 
execution. Otherwise the maximum 
sentence will be life imprisonment. 


San Francisco Shakes, Rattles, Rolls. 
The San Francisco area quivered and 
quaked about 120 times in a series of 
mild “after-quakes” following the worst 
tremor to hit the area since the famous 
1906 earthquake. California often suf- 
fers fram minor tremors and quakes. 
These are caused by so-called “faults” 
(deep breaks in rock layers far under- 
ground). California is perched on a 
maze of such “faults.” The weight of 
the earth above a “fault” is, of course, 
tremendous. As a result, one side or 
another of a “fault” sometimes slips— 
perhaps as little as a few micromilli- 
meters. It happens many times a day 
in California, but usually the effect is 
not strong enough to be felt. A big slip, 
however, is something else—and that is 
what San Franciscans felt last month. 


Teacher Crashes Sound Barrier. The 
third graders at Forest Hill School in 
Akron, Ohio, missed their teacher one 
day last month. They found out she 
was up in the air “crashing” the sound 
barrier! Miss Jean Hixson holds a com- 
mercial pilot's license and is a member 
of the Akron Air Force Reserve—in ad- 
dition to teaching third grade. Re- 
cently she underwent the same type of 
training that is given to Air Force jet 
pilots. Then after taking a tough 108 
question “final exam,” she was awarded 
her “tiger card.” Everyone who rides 
on a jet must possess one of these 


Wide World 


in the rain to view Betsy's first “‘one-chimp” show. Betsy's 
fame has even reached Moscow—where a Soviet paper de- 
scribed Betsy's ‘Cabbage Worms” (above /eft) as typical of ‘‘de- 
cadent Western art.” The Soviet paper also ran a cartoon show- 
ing Betsy painting with her feet. Betsy considers this unfair— 
as she also paints with her hands, tail, elbows, and tongue. 


cards. Miss Hixson was then ready for 
her flight—at 840 miles per hour (faster 
than the speed of sound) 


Cancer and Smoking. For almost a 
year, scientists have been carefully 
scrutinizing more than 16 studies on 
the relationship between tobacco and 
lung cancer. Last month their report— 
sponsored by the American Cancer 
Society and the American Heart As- 
sociation—was “leaked” out ahead of 
schedule. Declared the report flatly: 
“Lung cancer occurs much more fre- 
quently (five to fifteen times) among 
cigarette smokers than among non- 
smokers, There is a direct relationship 
between the incidence of lung cancer 
and the amount smoked... . The 
smoking of tobacco is an important 
health hazard.” 


Stories in a Sentence 


PLove successfully hurdled the Iron 
Curtain, as the Czech government fi- 
nally gave permission for its Olympic 
discus champ, Olga Fikotova, to marry 
U.S. hammer-throw champ Harold 
Connolly and come to the U.S. to live. 
The nominations of William Brennan 
and Charles E. Whittaker to be As- 
sociate Justices of the U.S. Supreme 
Court were confirmed by the Senate 
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1. Identify: (a) Harold Macmillan: 


(b) David Ben-Gurion; (c) Dave 
Beck; (d) Carlos Garcia. 

2. Explain how U.S. relationship t: 
Baghdad Pact changed as a result of 


the Bermuda conferences 





INDIA BEGINS IN THE VILLAGES: 


ASIA’S 


Ewing Galloway photo 


Most Indians live in small villages of thatched huts along the river banks. 
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Awaken — Grant 


India is ina 


“race against time” to industrialize its economy and 


to raise the standard of living for its 380,000,000 people 


. gern 1945 more than 650 million 


Asians have won freedom from 


foreign rule. They live in a dozen 
newly independent countries—lands 
of extreme poverty yet of great un- 
tapped natural wealth 

Today these countries have arrived 

1 “fork in the road.” They can 
either continue in the direction of 
greater freedom and democracy—or 
they can turn to the “left,” toward 
communism. They must make one of 
the great decisions of history 

The future of Asia will undoubt- 
edly be largely influenced by India. 
With an area five times the size of 
Texas, and a population of 380,000,- 
000, it is by far the largest and most 
populous of this family of new na- 
tions. Because of its enormous size— 
only China has more people—other 
Asian countries often look to India 
for leadership. 

India received its independence 
from Britain in 1947, the same year 
that Pakistan did (see World Week, 
March 22). It was born with a heavy 
burden of problems on its back: 
disease, illiteracy, starvation. One 
million Indians die of malaria each 
year, 82 out of 100 can neither read 


nor write, and 68,000,000 people 
(equivalent to the total U. S. labor 
force) are unemployed. 

Other problems in India are caused 
by disunity. The 26,000,000 darker- 
colored Tamils of the southern coasts 
resent the “snubs” of the fair-skinned 
northerners. Naga tribesmen of the 
northeast, just emerging from the 
headhunting era, do not like being 
governed by young college gradu- 
ates from New Delhi, the capital of 
India. 


INDIAN “PEPPER POT” 

Variety, it is said, is the spice of 
life—and India is like a red-hot pep- 
per. More than 200 dialects are 
spoken, including 14 distinct lan- 
guages. Everyone is intensely proud 
of his native language. The story is 
that a Bombay beggar does not mind 
being hauled into court—provided 
the judge bawls him out in his own 
Bombay dialect. 

The sharpest division in India is 
between the Hindus and the Mos- 
lems. Although Pakistan was created 
as a Moslem state, there is still a 
Moslem minority of 37,000,000 in 
India. The Indian constitution guar- 


antees all peoples freedom of wor- 
ship. But old religious quarrels are 
not so easily buried. 

For instance, every Friday the 
Moslems gather in their mosques for 
prayer. Sometimes they are disturbed 
by the noise of a Hindu religious 
procession outside. The Hindus pass 
by with their sacred idols, The mere 
sight of these “graven images” in- 
furiates the Moslem worshipers of 
Allah. 

Even the Hindus themselves are 
divided. Most Hindus are born into 
one of four main hereditary classes, 
or castes. The highest is the Brah- 
man, or priestly caste. Below the 
Brahmans are the warrior, merchant, 
and servant castes. Traditionally, no 
member of one caste will ride with, 
dine with, or marry a member of 
another caste. 

Outside the caste system are some 
60,000,000 “untouchables,” or pari- 
ahs. These “outcasts” have for cen- 
turies performed the “dirty work” in 
India. They were regarded as little 
better than animals. If a pariah’s 
mere shadow should fall upon some 
food that a Brahman was eating, 
the Brahman would regard the food 





as utterly defiled and throw it away! 

The great Hindu leader Mohandas 
K. Gandhi (himself of the merchant 
caste )—took pity on the pariahs. He 
called them harijans, “the children 
of God.” Today the Indian constitu- 
tion guarantees them full rights and 
the government is trying to bring 
them into the national life of the 
country. 

India believes that none of these 
problems will be solved until the 
people have a decent standard of 
living. For men cannot think clearly. 
when they are hungry. It may take 
generations for India to catch up 
with the well-fed nations of Western 
Europe or North America, But India 
does have the resources to keep 
starvation from its door. 


FERTILE FARMLANDS 

Agriculturally, India is rich indeed. 
The entire country is kept warm by 
the Himalaya Mountains, which 
block the cold winds coming from 
the north. Monsoons, the seasonal 
winds of the Asian tropics, bring a 
steady supply of rain from June to 
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October. In Assam, in the northeast- 
ern corner of India, the downpours 
total 400 inches a year! 

Much of northern India is watered 
by two rivers—the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra. Cotton and wheat are 
grown in the dry west, while rice 
and tea are grown in the wetter east. 

In the center of the southern, 
peninsular part of India is a great 
plateau called the Deccan. Wheat 
and cotton, again, are the chief crops 
here. The Deccan plateau is bor- 
dered by the Ghats, mountain ranges 
that rise in step-like fashion. And be- 
tween the western Ghats and the 
Arabian Sea is the Malabar coast, 
where coconut palms grow right 
down to the water’s edge. 

India leads all countries in tea 
production, has the largest peanut 
acreage in the world, and is second 
to Cuba in sugar cultivation. Only 
China grows more rice than India, 
and only the VU. S. and the Soviet 
Union produce more cotton. India 
is the third largest tobacco grower 
and the seventh largest cultivator 
of wheat. 
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World Week Map by Frank Ronan 


ONE SEVENTH OF HUMANITY: One out of seven people in the world lives in 
india, the giant country that fills most of the southern subcontinent of Asia. 


Despite this abundance of crops, 
the average Indian goes to bed not 
knowing whether he will eat one or 
at most two meager meals the next 
day. For there are too many people 
in India. And more than 70 out of 
100 of them live on farms, tending 
plots of land smaller than five acres 
each. 

To ease these hunger pains, the 
government of India in 1951 inaugu- 
rated a five-year plan. It was de- 
signed to grow more food and to 
draw off millions of peasants from 
the overcrowded farms into indus- 
try, which was also scheduled for 
great expansion. 

The agricultural part of the plan 
was more successful than expected. 
Some 12,000,000 acres of land were 
placed under irrigation, and modern 
farming methods were introduced 
in rural communities. By 1956, India 
was producing 18 per cent more 
food than in 1951. 


INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


India has not even scratched the 
surface of its industrial possibilities. 
It utilizes only two per cent of its 
available water power for generating 
electricity. According to one reliable 
source, it has a fifth of the world’s 
total iron reserves. But steel produc- 
tion in India is just reaching two 
million tons a year—very little by 
Western standards. 

India is rich in almost all the min- 
erals needed for heavy industry— 
manganese, bauxite, titanium, chro- 


. mite, coal. But 45 per cent of all 
eJndian factory workers are still em- 


ployed in light industry: cotton, 
wool, silk, rayon manufacturing. 

Most of India’s light industry is 
centered near Bombay and Calcutta, 
the two chief ports. Each of these 
cities has a population that is rapidly 
approaching 3,000,000. 

‘Today, India is embarking on its 
second five-year plan, which will 
cost the government and private in- 
vestors $17,000,000,000. The plan 
calls for tripling steel production to 
6,000,000 tons, increasing coal pro 
duction to 60,000,000 tons a yea 
and for creating 11,000,000 new jobs 
All phases of Indian life will be 
affected by this plan—industry, agri 
culture, education, and health. It is 
to the rumble of engines and the 
roar of furnaces that India is being 
awakened from its centuries-long 
slumber. 





ct India 


With its distinctive culture, customs, and ceremonies 


India is truly a world in itself 


Black Star photo 


Monkmeyer Press photo 
FEEDING THE IRON HORSE: in India it often costs less to 
use men than machines to perform heavy work. The men are 
paid just a few pennies a day. Here, bearers climb up-a 
wooden plank carrying baskets of coal on their heads. 
They empty the baskets into the tender of a locomotive. 


USING HER HEAD: A Hindu lady gracefully 
carries her day’s marketing on her head. She is 
wearing a sari, a long garment that serves as a 
skirt and scarf. It is wrapped around the waist 
and then draped over one shoulder and the head. 


A HARROWING EXPERIENCE: In northern India, soil. Elephants are frequently harnessed for 
farmers hitch a harrow to the strong shoulders draft labor. A mahout sits on the elephant’s 
of an elephant. A harrow is a farming imple shoulders and, by barking commands into its ear 
meni with a set of sharp discs that cuts into the and prodding it with a stick, controls its movements. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES IN CALCUTTA: Downtown Cal- 
cutta seems to be the closest rival to Times Square, New 
York City, in its number of billboards. Calcutta is the 
largest city in India, and its harbor on the Bay of Bengal 
handles one third of the country’s foreign trade. Histori- 
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Black Star photo 
cally, Calcutta is most remembered for the 146 Britons who 
were imprisoned there in 1756 by a Bengal prince. They were 
confined in a tiny cell (18 by 15 feet) that had one 
window. The morning after, only 23 were still alive. 
The cell became known as “‘the Black Hole of Calcutta.” 


“CHARM SCHOOL": A veteran snake charmer teaches his un- 
usual trade to six eager young students. They practice on the 
been, the instrument that is used to entrance India’s poisonous 
cobras. Usual course of instruction is about two months. 


Monkmeyer Press photo 


THE OPEN ROAD: A sadhu (Hindu holy 
man) and his chela (disciple) travel the 
roads of India in search of alms and en- 
lightenment. Perhaps they will end up at 
Benares, the holy city on the Ganges. By 
bathing in the river there, Hindus believe 
they can wash away their sins. Millions 
of Hindu pilgrims visit Benares annually. 
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POLITICAL PROPS: Election 


awaken the people’ 


campaigner 
and lantern “‘to light the people’s path.” 


Ga UTAMMA 
TO Gandhi 


Wide World photo 


holds bell * “‘to 


... TO NEHRU 


The teachings of its great leaders of the past still inspire 


young India in its struggle for a peaceful, more prosperous future 


RAHMA (the Creator), Siva (the 

Destroyer), and Vishnu (the Pre- 
server) are the thi sreatest gods 
of the Hindu heaven. Each, it would 
seem, has played an equal role in 
Indian history. Old empires crum- 
ble, new ideas are born, 
ditions live on. 

Perhaps the most ancient tradi- 
tion of India is the caste system. It 
originated 4,000 years ago when a 
fair-skinned people called the Aryans 
left their homes in Central As und 
migrated to the huge. southern sub- 
continent. 

The Aryans 
skinned people in |! 
Dravidians and forced 
the interior jungles 
descendants can be found in the 
jungles to this day 


CASTE BARRIERS 
The Aryan chieftains, it is be- 


lieved, preserved their powel and 
prestige by dividing into 
subordinate 
selves on top, of 
since have been able to break down 
the caste barriers. One of these few 
was Gautama, an Indian prince who 
lived in the 6th century B.C, 
Gautama, later called “the Bud- 
dha,” taught that all men are 
brothers, and that by performing 
good deeds one can 


’ 
age-old tra 


encountered i dark- 
lia called the 
them into 


Some of their 


society 
placing them- 
men 


castes 


course. Few 


achieve “en 


lightenment.” One convert to Bud- 
dhism, Emperor Asoka (272-232 
B.C.), performed good deeds on the 
grand scale. At the height of his 
power, he gave up military con- 
quest and devoted the rest of his 
life to peace. 

But the Brahman priests, guard- 
ians of the caste system, gradually 
won the people back to Hinduism. 
By the 8th century A.D., Buddhism 
had practically disappeared from 
India, although it won ‘millions of 
converts in other Asian lands. 

The caste system has often pre- 
vented Indians from uniting as one 
people in times of national danger. 
Nine centuries ago, for instance, 
Moslem invaders found “easy pick- 
ings” in divided India. The rajputs, 
a warrior caste, did put up a stout 
fight. But their clumsy war elephants 
were no match for the swift Moslem 
horsemen. By the end of the 15th 
century nearly all of the subconti- 
nent was under Moslem rule. 

In 1498, Vasco da Gama set sail 
from Portugal, rounded Africa, and 
appeared on India’s western coast. 
The Malabar maharajah (prince) 
told the Portuguese navigator: “In 
my country there is abundance of 
cinnamon, cloves, ginger, pepper, 
and precious stones. What. I seek 
from thy country gold, silver, 
coral, and scarlet.” 


Da Gama sailed home with the 
good news, and soon a rich trade in 
spices, gems, and dye-stuffs devel- 
oped between Europe and India. A 
century later, on the last day of the 
year 1600, Queen Elizabeth of Eng- 
land founded the East India Com- 
pany. 

With British troops at its disposal, 
the East India Company forced out 
all European competitors and be- 
came the real ruler of India, Thou- 
sands of Indians enlisted in the 
British army and became the best- 
trained soldiers in Asia. By the 19th 
century, the sepoys, or native sol- 
diers, vastly outnumbered the Brit- 
ish troops in India. 


A MEATY PROBLEM 


The East India Company lost its 
privileges in India because of a 
question of diet! Hindus, who revere 
many animals, would rather starve 
than eat meat. In 1857 an Indian 
worker in a British arsenal told some 
sepoys that their cartridges were 
greased with animal fat. What's 
more, to load the Enfield rifles, they 
had to bite off a greased patch at 
the bottom of each cartridge. 

The sepoys, refusing to be “de- 
filed,” rebelled against their British 
officers. At the cost of many lives, 
the British ultimately suppressed 
this “Sepoy Mutiny.” To prevent fur- 





ther abuses of power, authority over 
India was transferred from the East 
(india Company to the direct control 
of the British government. Many 
maharajahs, however, were per- 
mitted to remain on their thrones 
under British “protection.” 

The benefits of British rule are 
still appreciated in India—railways, 
telegraph lines, postal service, and 
an efficient civil service. Indeed, 
most prominent leaders in India to- 
day are products of British schools 
and British government training. 

But the Indians remember other 
things about the British, too—that 
they “dragged their feet” when it 
came to entrusting real power to In- 
dians. As early as 1885, Indian na- 
tionalists organized the Congress 
Party to press their demands for 
freedom from foreign rule. Mohan- 
das K. Gandhi, a sain man but 
also a shrewd politician, became 
their foremost leader. 


A BAGFUL OF TRICKS 


Gandhi believed that the most ef- 
fective way to achieve independence 
was through non-violent means. In 
the 1920's he organized mass boy- 
cotts of British-made goods to hit 
Britain where it would hurt most— 
in the pocketbook. Instead of buy- 
ing British textiles, Gandhi's follow- 
ers began making their own cotton 
cloth on homemade spinning wheels. 

Gandhi had a whole bagful of 
tricks to badger the British. At 
times, his supporters would lay them- 
selves down across railroad tracks, 
knowing full well that a British en- 
gineer would never drive his train 
over them. It has been said that In- 
dia’s railroad tracks would have 
been lined with corpses if Soviet 
masters had been at the controls! 

Gandhi's non-violent methods 
worked well against the British. In 
1947, Britain surrendered control of 
the subcontinent to the new govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan. The 
two countries had to divide every- 
thing between them after the British 
left-right down to the last filing 
cabinets, desks, and pencils! Even 
mental patients and prisoners were 
exchanged—Moslem ones to Pakis- 
tan, Hindu ones to India. 

Immediately upon partition, the 
subcontinent was aflame with Hin- 
du-Moslem riots. Gandhi, like his 
right-hand man, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
had always stood for Hindu-Moslem 
brotherhood. He announced that he 


would never touch food again until 
the bloodshed ceased. 

After many days of fasting, Gan- 
dhi saw his wishes fulfilled. But on 
January 30, 1948, the beloved leader 
was assassinated by a Hindu ex- 
tremist. “India’s light has been ex- 
tinguished,” said Nehru. 

It was up to Nehru to rekindle 
the flame. And, as prime minister 
since August, 1947, he has traveled 
through most of India’s 700,000 vil- 
lages to inspire the people with 
faith in the future. “You are not am- 
bitious enough,” he would scold a 
group of impoverished farmers, urg- 
ing them to try new farming meth- 
ods. At other times, he would gently 
coax the people to “forget your old- 
fashioned ways. Stop quarreling 
with one another and work together 
for your community.” 


COMMONWEALTH TIES 


In 1950, a new constitution went 
into effect. India was proclaimed a 
republic, but remained within the 
Commonwealth of Nations, a volun- 
tary organization of Britain and the 
lands it once ruled. 

The next year, India held its first 
free, _nation-wide elections. With 
176,000,000 eligible voters (60 per 
cent of whom participated), it was 
the largest free election: the world 
had ever known. Nehru’s Congress 
Party, which spearheaded India’s 
fight for independence, won the 
election hands down. Its candidates 
won 74 per cent of the seats in 
parliament. 

The Congress Party remains the 


“INDIA’S LIGHT”: Gandhi was the be- 
loved prophet of Indian independence. 
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foremost political force in India to- 
day. It proved its strength last 
month when it won another land- 
slide victory, in India’s second na- 
tion-wide elections. This time there 
were 193,000,000 eligible voters! 

Some 14,000 candidates tossed 
their hats into the ring for the 3,600 
national and local offices to be filled. 
Walls from Bombay to Bengal were 
plastered with the symbols of the 
four major parties: the two yoked 
oxen of Nehru’s Congress Party, the 
mud hut of the Praja ( People’s) So- 
cialists; ears of corn and a sickle for 
the Communists; and an oi] lamp 
for the Jan Sangh, a_ right-wing 
Hindu party. 


ANTI-CONGRESS COALITION 


The opposition parties couldn't 
hope to contest the Congress.Party’s 
control of parliament. For the Con- 
gress Party is too strong and highly 
organized—and, above all, it has 
Nehru, the most popular figure and 
the best campaigner in India. 

Instead, the opposition parties got 
together in short-term, local alli- 
ances in an attempt to capture pro- 
vincial legislatures. Jan Sangh ora- 
tors talked themselves hoarse over 
the slaughter of cows. Socialists ve- 
hemently critized Nehru’s “molly- 
coddling” foreign policies. (The So- 
cialists had reached a “dead end” in 
domestic fSsues, since the Congress 
Party itself has come out for demo- 
cratic socialism. ) 

As for the Communists, their plat- 
form had more planks than a sea- 
side boardwalk. “You name it,” said 
the Reds to the impoverished farm- 
ers, “and we'll promise to get it for 
you.” 

But the Congress leaders rushed 
to the villages farms and 
matched slogan for slogan with all 
contenders. “Drop your ballot in the 
ox box,” was the appeal heard from 
one corner of India to the other 
And, by and large, most people did, 
enabling the Congress Party to gov 
ern for another five years. Nehru will 
continue as prime minister. 

This was a picture of a young na- 
tion experiencing the democratic 
process to the fullest. It will be an 
inspiration to many countries in 
Asia and Africa that are first experi 
menting with the free vote. This 
was India at its best. A more con- 
troversial aspect of India—its role 
in world affairs—is discussed on the 
following page 
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to steer a middle course between East and West 


HEREVER foreign affairs are 

discussed—whether in a Bom- 
bay bazaar, a Cairo coffee house, or 
a newspaper office in New York City 
~—someone will eventually ask, “What 
will India’s position be?” 

Nehru’s India, with its 380,000,000 
people, speaks with a loud voice in 
the councils of the world. At times it 
has been the spokesman for other 
newly independent countries of Asia 
and Africa. 

Nehru is trying to recruit these 
countries into a “third force”—a force 
that will work independently of the 
two major power blocs of today’s 
troubled world: the alliance of free 
nations, led by the U. S.s and the 
Soviet slave empire. 


PLAYING THE PEACEMAKER 


The key role that Nehru has cut 
out for India is that of “the great 
peacemaker.” He has kept his coun- 
try aloof from all alliances, and as- 
serts that military pacts only heighten 
the risk of hydrogen war between 
the West and the Soviets. 

Nehru has frequently hauled us 
“over the coals” for our overseas 
pacts. But he has not been as out- 
spoken a critic of the Soviets and 
their aggressive policies. Perhaps this 
is because the Soviet Union is so 
close to India’s borders and Nehru 
fears he might arouse its anger. 

Few people take issue with Nehru’s 
concern for peace. But the U. § 
strongly disagrees with his policies 
on how to preserve it. Time and 
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The world’s most populous free country tries 
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WHITE HOUSE VISITOR: Last fall, Prime Minister Nehru 


discussed world affairs with, President Eisenhower. 





again—in Korea (World Week, No- 
vember 8) or in Germany (World 
Week, October 25)—it has been dem- 
onstrated that the Soviets respect 
nothing but strength. 

Moreover, observers point out that 
India does not hesitate to rely on 
force when its own interests are at 
stake. In its relations with Pakistan 
and with the former “princely states” 
of the subcontinent, India found that 
the sword is as mighty as the pen. 

When Britain pulled out of the 
subcontinent, it left behind some 562 
independent states, besides the newly 
created India and Pakistan. Each of 
the ruling princes was given the 
choice of remaining independent, or 
of joining either India or Pakistan. 

The majority of them decided upon 
union .with India. The Nizam of 
Hyderabad, however, preferred in- 
dependence. In September, 1948, the 
Indian army seized his domain. 

There were three other hold-outs: 
Junagadh, Manavadar, and Kashmir. 
The first two states were predomi- 
nantly Hindu but their Moslem 
rulers joined Pakistan. Indian troops 
promptly occupied these areas, too. 
Pakistan protested to the U. N. but 
no action has ever been taken. 

Kashmir, the last-named state, has 
a Moslem majority—77 per cent of 


Sudan 


UNIT 








the population. But in 1947 its ruler 
was a Hindu and he decided to join 
India. When some unruly Pakistani 
tribesmen raided Kashmir, Indian 
troops were flown into the moun- 
tainous state. This time Nehru was 
determined to uphold the ruler’s de- 
cision. 

Indian troops today hold three 
fifths of Kashmir. Pakistan, occupy- 
ing the remaining two fifths, says 
that the Kashmiris should decide 
their future by a democratic vote. 
The U. N. Security Council supports 
this demand for a plebiscite. But 
Nehru has chosen to defy the U. N. 
and no plebiscite has been held. 


DANGER FROM THE NORTH 


India’s policies toward Red China 
are of a special sort. Nehru strives 
for the most cordial relations with 
this huge neighbor to the north, but 
at the same time keeps a close eye 
on its every move. In 1950 he showed 
grave concern over Red China’s 
seizure of Tibet, the plateau country 
that controls the Himalayan ap- 
proaches to India. Since then he has 
built up India’s border defenses and 
sent a military mission to nearby 
Nepal to strengthen that mountain 
kingdom’s army. 

At home, Nehru has taken a more 
direct approach to the Communist 
problem. He has exposed India’s own 


‘ nests of Reds for what they are— 


ruthless puppets of the most brutal 
colonial power of all, the Soviet 
Union. 




















“SHERIFF”: On active duty, teen-ager “calls all cars!’’ 


“COUNTY CLERK”: Eagle-eyed teen 


“probes the records.” 


Public Officials—for a day! 


Teen-agers in Orange County, N. Y., 
learn about government through firsthand experience 


a chairman pounds the gavel. 
\ hush settles over the auditori- 
im as the convention comes to or- 
der. The air is charged with tension 

and suspense. In a matter of min- 
utes, the nominations will begin. 

No, it isn’t the Republican or 
Democratic national convention. This 
“convention” is an all-teen-age affair 

in annual event in the high school 

life of Orange County, N. Y. 

Once the conventions are over, 
students “invade” various schools in 
the county to drum up votes. Fast- 
talking campaign managers go to 
the “grass roots” to rally support for 
their candidates. Everywhere politi- 
cal oratory fills the air. Presently, 
more than 5,000 teen-agers from 16 
high schools are caught up in the 
thrill of a political campaign. Then, 
finally, comes the tallying of the 
ballots. The excitement is at its peak. 
The winners are announced! 

This is no ordinary high school 


election. These teen-agers are not 


running for high school offices or 
student council posts. The stake in 
this election is a chance to serve 
in a county, state, or local govern- 
ment post—for one action-packed 
day. The teen-age winners take over 
for 24 hours the duties of County 
Clerk, County Sheriff, State Assem- 
blyman, Town Supervisor, and many 
other posts. Thus the young people 
get an “inside” peek into the mechan- 
ics of politics and government. 


This youth-in-government project, 
sponsored by the Orange County 
YMCA and the New Yofk State 
*Hi-Y Council, has been raising “poli- 
tical fever” in Orange County since 
1944. This year, most of the high 
schools in the county participated. 
And the “elected officials” and the 
“voting public” were drawn from 
grades 7 through 12 

Each year, there are “elections” for 


(Continued on page 33) 


“CHIEF SUPERVISOR”: Public Official for a day makes most of short-term post. 
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Fair Winds and Weather Willing... 


The MAYFLOWER 
Sails Again! 


World Week interviews Joseph Meany, 17, 


' the only American aboard the Mayflower I 


“MOD willing and if a fair wind 

blows on the morrow, the May 
flower hoists sail to the breeze and 
we depart from Plymouth om our 
voyage to the New World in Ameri- 
ca.” Thus reportedly read the first 
entry in the log of the “Goode Shippe 
Mayflower.” The date 
1620. 

There was a breeze, the 
blew fair, and the Mayflower un- 
furled her sails and began her jour- 
ney. 

On board were 21 crew members 
and 102 passengers. Spied upon and 
persecuted for their religious beliefs * 
in their native England, these trav- 
elers were setting out for the New 
World to build a new—and free—life. 

Several months—and many storms, 
high winds, and gales—later, the bat- 
tered ship landed at Plymouth, Mass. 


September 


inds 


UP photo 
OFF TO SEA: Mayflower I! crewman Joe 
Meany proudly holds Boys’ Club award. 


There, on December 21, 1620, the 
Pilgrim Fathers founded a perma- 
nent colony of English settlers in 
America, 

Some time this month—roughly 337 
years later—the Mayflower will sail 
again! Fair winds and weather will- 
ing, she will leave Plymouth, Eng- 
land, bound for the New World. 

The Mayflower’s history-making 
voyage is being re-enacted as a ges- 
ture of friendship from the people of 
Britain to-the people of the U. S. 
Financed by Britons from all walks 
of life, the Mayflower II is an authen- 
tic replica of the original. She is 
scheduled to arrive in this country 
about the end of May. After a short 
stay in Plymouth, Mass., she will sail 
to New York where she will be on 
display for five months. Eventually, 
the Mayflower II will sail back to 
Plymouth, Mass., where she will be 
permanently exhibited. 

tn 1955, cohstruction of the May- 
flower II began. From historic ree- 
ords, ship builders designed a close 
approximation of Mayflower I. The 
ship was built, wherever possible, of 
the same materials and in the same 
manner as her ancestor. 

The completed Mayflower II is an 
impressive sight—square-rigged, 92 
feet long, 183 tons, with massive sails. 
Her only concession to modern times 


FULL SAIL: Artist’s conception of 
Mayflower | during Atlantic crossing. 


is a fully-equipped radio room. 

The Mayflower II's captain is as 
colorful as the ship herself. Alan Vil- 
liers, an Australian, has made a 
career of sailing square-rigged ves- 
sels and writing about his adven- 
tures. Since his teen-age years, he 
has spent practically every moment 
“on board.” He has been on a pioneer 
whaling expedition to the South Pole. 
And in the 1930s, he sailed the full- 
rigged ship, Joseph Conrad, more 
than 60,000 miles around the world. 

To get a “preview” of his forth- 
coming Atlantic trip, Mr. Villiers 
voyaged to the Maldive Islands, near 
Ceylon, to sail a Maldive galleon. 
These are among the few boats of 
our time that closely resemble the 
sailing vessels of the Elizabethan 
age. 

The captain is well aware of the 
many perils involved in his latest 
venture. For one thing, there is the 
danger that the Mayflower II may 
be “overlooked” by ocean _ liners. 
“We will carry only oil lamps,” Cap- 
tain Villiers recently reported, “and 
the steamer captains may not be 
looking for them.” However, if the 
liners do come too close, Mr. Villiers 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Mid-Term Review Test 





Answer all of the questions unless your teacher gives 
you different directions. Questions are based on ma- 
terial in World Week, Feb. 1, 1957 through Mar. 
22, 1957. 


|, PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


In the space before each name in Column A, 
write the number of the corresponding item from 
Column B. Each counts 1. Total, 10. 


Column A Column B 


David Ben-Gurion 1. Speaker of U. S. House 
of Representatives 

2. French premier 

8. King of Saudi Arabia 

4. Israel's prime minister 

Guy Mollet 5. oo Secretary-General 

z . British prime minister 

—g- Dag Hammarskjold 7 Y §. Secretary of State 

Nikita Khrushchev. {ndia’s prime minister 

Soviet leader 

10. Egypt's president 


——fA. 


Jawaharlal Nehru 
Sam Rayburn 
Gamal Abdel Nasser 


: Il. WORLD AROUND US 


Write the letter of the correct choice. Each counts 


> 2. Total, 10. 


; ih 


Which one of these countries can be described 
as an Asian neutral rather than one of our Asian 
allies: (a) Philippines; (b) India; (c) Pakistan. 
One cause of tension in the Middle East has been 
Egypt's refusal to permit Israel-bound ships to 


pass through the: (a).Gaza Strip; (b) Indian- 


Ocean; (c) Gulf of Aqaba. 

. Which of these statements about Japan is NOT 
true today: (a) overpopulation is no longer a 
problem; (b) both men and women have the 
right to vote; (c) it is one of our Far Eastern 
allies. 

. The Eisenhower Doctrine asks special authority 
from Congress to allow the President: (a) to 
send U. S. troops to the Middle East in the event 
of Communist aggression; (b) to share our atom- 
ic secrets with the world; (c) to reduce U. S. 
troops in Europe. 

5. When India annexed Kashmir: (a) it was with 
U. N. approval; (b) it defied a U. N. resolution; 
(c) it solved the India-Pakistan dispute. 


Il. CARTOON READING 
Fill in the information. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 


1. The meeting of nations, just ended, took place at 


- the headquarters of what world organization? Pt 


: interests, walking together: 
= world regions? 


= causes of the friction? 


2. Identify each of the three nations with similar 





8. The two delegates behind them represent what 


and ' 
4. What does the cartoon indicate to be the « cause or 























; Yardley in The Baltimore 8un 
MID-EAST MUDDLE: “I’ve great hopes for you, sonny boy.” 


5. How is the U.N. acting to keep the peace in this 


instance? Oe, eae dl ha 


IV. NEWS ROUND-UP 

Write T if the word or phrase in italics makes the 
statement true. Substitute the correct answer if it 
makes it false. Each counts 2. Total, 20. 





—1. Government reports have indicated 1956 employ- 


ment to be lower than that of 1955. _.__ 
The population of the U. S. recently passed the 


170,000,000 mark. — 
. Oil and gasoline prices droppe d in the U. S. be- 


convallh 


cause of Middle East oil shortages. - 
. President Eisenhower asked Congress to increase 
our immigration quotas to help refugees from 


communism. 
. The country most closely associ: ociated with tension 





and unrest in Algeria is Britain 
. Ghana, the nation that recently received its in- 
dependence from Britain, is located in South 


America. 
. Iraq is the only Arab country that is a member 


of the Baghdad Pact. ___ As 
. The U. S. Air Force made history recently 
when three of its planes flew around the world 


in less than 48 hours. —__ ‘ 


Soviet Russia will be excluded from the IGY 


ae 


project which begins in July, 1957. ____ 
__10. Andrei Gromyko replaced Dmitri She -pilov 1 re- 


cently as Soviet Russia’s foreign minister. 
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V. WORDS IN THE NEWS 


Which 
Total, 10. 


_1. When the U.N. speaks of applying sanctions, it 
means: (a) sending technical experts to under- 
developed areas; (b) offering financial aid to 
needy countries; (c) applying some form of in- 
ternational penalty on a country; (d) calling a 
Special meeting of its members 

2. A monarch is: (a) a king: (b) a guided missile; 
(c) a religious belief; (d) a temple. 

3. Deought refers to: (a) a system of raising men 
for the army; (b) lack of rainfall; (c) drugs; 
(d) strong winds 

. Nationalism would include each of the following 
EXCEPT: (a) a feeling of patriotism; (b) colo- 
nies fighting for their independence; (c) pride 
in one’s own nation; (d) a smaller country be- 
coming the victim of a larger, more powerful 
country. 

. Zionists are: (a) persons dedicated to building 
a homeland for Jews in Israel; (b) descendants 
of Egyptian scientists exploring 
ancient civilizations; Egyptian guerrilla 


fighters. 


is the correct meaning? Each counts 2. 


(Cc) 


(d) 


rulers: 


Vi. MAP READING 
Fill in the information. Each counts 2. Total, 10. 
1. Is Antarctica at the North or South Pole? 


2. A plane flying from point “1” on the map would 
be moving in a (northerly? southerly?) direction. 


3. Which continent is located closest to Antarctica? 


4. In what. general direction (north or south) would 
a ship travel from Melbourne to reach Antarctica? 


5. What is the approximate distance between Syd- 
ney (Australia) and the Campbell Islands? 


from New York Times map 
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Vil. GRAPH READING 

Write T if the statement is true and F if it is false. 
Write NS if there is not sufficient evidence in the 
graph to tell you whether it is true or false. Each 
counts 2. Total, 10. 


__1. Between 1940-1956, national income in the U. S. 

more than tripled. 

2. National income in the U. S. in 1945 totalled 
$181,000,000. 

3. On the average, wages between 1940-1945 more 
than doubled. 
[In 1956, Americans had more purchasing power 
than in the previous 16 years. 
Wages rose faster than prices in the years 
1940-1956. 


Vill. CONGRESS AT WORK 
Fill in the information. Each counts 2. Total, 20. 
1. Name the Vice-President of the U. S. _.._-—SSE 


Senator is elected to hold office for 
The number of representatives from each state in 


the House of Representatives is based on 


4. According to the Cohstitution, Congress must 


meet at least a year. 
5. The U. S. Vice-President is, automatically, (ac- 


cording to the Constitution ) the Soll 
6. Which House of Congress has the special power 


to introduce revenue (tax) bills? Pa Me 
Any group that tries to influence legislation is 


Called @ —22 : 
8. The President's refusal to sign a bill-is called a 
9. The official government publication which prints 


the daily proceedings of Congress is sabaten sie 
10. Is this session of Congress the 83rd? 84th? 85th? 


S6th? 














AT WORK: Attorney Allan Masur 
is looking up a point of law. 
LLAN MASUR is a capable, young, 
enthusiastic attorney. We recently 
visited his law offices on Broadway in 
New York City. 
Our purpose was to discuss with Mr. 


Masur the opportunities in the law pro- 


fession, based on his own experiences 
as a lawyer. 

Is it true, we asked him, that the law 
field is overcrowded? “I had heard that 
ever since I can remember,” Allan re- 
plied. “But I decided to become a law- 
yer, anyway. I felt that with ability and 
hard work, I could get ahead. After all, 
a man is at his best in a careér field that 
really interests him.” 

Allan graduated from Evander Childs 
High School, the Bronx, N. Y., in 1941. 
In school he was active in the Current 
Events Club and in the General Organ- 
ization (student government). 

“I was always interested in courses 
in civics and government,” Allan re- 
called. “Also, I liked my classes in 
French and Latin. I already knew Ger- 
man from my home training.” 

From 1941 to 1942 Allan Masur 
studied at New York’s City College. He 
earned his way with a part-time job in 
the public speaking department. 

“That's when I became especially in- 
_terested in speech,” Allan said. 

Wherrhe was 18 years old, Allan left 
college for a time to help him decide 
what career he'd like to choose. It was 
early in World War II and Allan went 
to work in a defense plant. From 1942 
until 1943 he was a lathe operator. 

Then Allan entered the military 
service and became a combat engineer, 
taking his basic training in California. 
Because of his knowledge of Latin, he 





AUT AEET TANT 


EXPERIENCE AND 
EDUCATION 


Man of 


was transferred to the medical branch 
of the engineers and took a surgical 
technicians’ course. He landed in France 
soon after “D” Day. He did front-line 
rescue work and first-aid throughout the 
rest of the war in Europe. 

When Allan returned to New York 
City in 1946, he decided to become a 
lawyer. First, he had to complete an- 
other year of undergraduate study at 
New York’s City College before he could 
enter a law school. 


PASSES BAR EXAM 


From 1947 until 1950 Allan studied 
at the Columbia University Law School. 
He got trial practice by helping to put 
on mock trials. In 1950, he passed the 
New York State Bar examination,right 
after graduation. 

From 1950 to 1954 Allan Masur was 
a lawyer in the offices of a prominent 
New York City attorney, Sol A, Rosen- 
blatt. 

“A beginning lawyer,” Allan told us, 
“is usually given full responsibility in 
cases of lesser importance where the 
amounts or issues are not very big.” 

In 1954 Allan went into practice for 
himself in his present office on Broad- 
way, near Columbus Circle in New 
York City. He shares a suite of offices 
and a secretary with several other law- 
yers. (Lawyers’ expenses are high— 
often amounting to one third of their 
total income. ) 

“Why do you find your career in law 
challenging?” we asked Allan. 

He looked thoughtful. “Law has 
vitality,” he said. “It is the thread that 
binds a democratic government to its 
people, Law also binds people in their 
business and personal relations. Law 
enables society to progress and be dy- 
namic.” 


A CAREER AT A GLANCE—Lowyer 
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A Career Club Feature 
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Law 


“What advice would you give young 
people who might be interested in be- 
coming lawyers?” we asked. 

“A lawyer's life is not like that pic- 
tured in the movies,” he said. “Law 
requires a high degree of disciplined 
thinking. Students should study the 
sciences (such as mathematics and 
physics) to learn to think logically. 

“Students should study history and 
government,” he continued. “This will 
give them an over-all picture of the 
society in which our law develops. 

“Lawyers often deal with doctors in 
court,” Allan said. “It’s good for future 
lawyers to study biology and to know 
the workings of the human body. In 
fact, students shoul@ get as broad a 
background of knowledge as they pos- 
sibly can.” 

Many lawyers get their start by 
working for older lawyers or by working 
for industry or for organizations such as 
insurance companies. Some lawyers 
have civil service jobs or appointments 
in various branches of the. federal or 
local governments. 

Only a small part of most lawyers’ 
time is devoted to criminal practice. 
Lawyers advise clients on their legal 
rights and obligations. Lawyers nego- 
tiate settlements out of court and 
prosecute or defend in civil law suits. 
They represent clients before govern- 
ment agencies, draw up legal documents 
(such as wills), and act as trustees, 
guardians, or executors. 

About one out of every 50 lawyers is 
a woman. Some of these able women 
lawyers have become judges or hold 
other positions of responsibility. 

Of course, many of the Presidents of 
the United States have been lawyers as 
are most members of the Congress. 

—WituuaM Fave., Vocational Editor 
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Law degree; must pass 
state ber examination; 
some states require 6-12 
months’ experience as le- 
gol clerk. Must speak and 
write clearly. 


Advise clients on legal 
matters; represent clients 
in courts and before gov- 
ernment agencies; nego- 
tiate ovt-of-court settle- 
ments; drow up documents. 


Job requires skill in read- 
ing, writing, and speaking; 
and a willingness to work 
long hours. Beginning sala- 
ties often low; high ex- 
penses. 


Two per cent are women 
Profession overcrowded in 
large cities; slowly expand- 
ing field. Income ranges 
from $3,000 to $20,000 or 


more 
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Should you 
be a Librarian? 
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Special Libraries, privately maintained to serve specific professions or industries such as law, electronics, insurance and the 
like, offer increasing opportunities to skilled librarians who are themselves primarily interested in these specialized fields. 


. by EDWARD G. FREEHAFER 


Director, The New York Public Library 
(As told to LLEWELLYN MILLER) 


~ HY DIDN'T I think of that!”’ teased a col- 

Wiese classmate in mock envy when I told 
him I had decided to become a librarian 
“What a soft life—go to work, stamp a few 
cards, spend the rest of the day reading in your 


ivory tower!” 
He was only half joking 


His impression of my chosen work was what 
he had seen in casual visits to look up a fact or 
borrow a book. To him, “librarian” meant the 
attendant behind the desk of a hushed reading 
room. 


Like so many otherwise well-informed peo- 
ple of today, he had only the vaguest idea of the 
enormously varied duties, opportunities and 
rewards that my profession offers. 


There is good reason 


There have been custodians of the written 
and printed word since man began to record 
his knowledge, but librarianship as a modern 
profession is relatively quite new and has 
grown very fast to keep pace with the phe- 
nomenal expansion of our libraries. 


The first library in the United States was 
established in 1638 when John Harvard be- 


queathed 400 books to the university that 
bears his name. Today, Harvard's library con- 
tains some 6,000,000 volumes. 


The first circulating library in this country 
was organized in 1731, in Philadelphia. It was 
more a club than a library, since its use was 
restricted to its substribers. As for a librarian 
—there wasn’t one unless you count the mem- 
ber who volunteered to keep a list of borrowers, 
without pay. His name was Benjamin Franklin 


Not until 1833—only 124 years ago—was 
our first tax-supported, free, circulating public 
library opened. Little Peterborough, N. H.., 
made that important big stride. 


The idea flashed throughout our land. Free 
libraries, supported all or in part by public 
funds, came into being with almost explosive 
rapidity. 


Today, we have nearly 7,000 publicly owned 
libraries, not counting their 3,100 branches 
These vary in size from The New York Public 
Library with its 80 miles of shelves in the 
Central Building alone, and staff of over 2,000, 
to county libraries that serve readers in iso- 
lated communities by bookmobile. 
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In addition, we have over 20,000 libraries 
in elementary and high schools. There are vast 
collections in our colleges and universities. 
The Library of Congress, our national library 
and biggest in the country, has 10,000,000 
volumes, plus millions of non-book items. 


In 1947, there were | ,600 Special Libraries, 
for the most part supported by and serving 
business and industry. Today, we have more 
than 3,000. 


There is great competition among all of 
these for trained librarians. 


Not too long ago, a high school graduate 
could start as a page and eventually become a 
librarian, learning as he worked, usually for 
quite low wages. 


That is no longer the case. 


As libraries grew, so did the need for quali- 
fied staffs to run them. Today, the title “trained 
librarian” ordinarily means one who has com- 
pleted the five years of study at college or uni- 
versity level leading to a Master's degree. 

Salaries have kept pace with increased edu- 
cational requirements, but the demand for 
librarians far exceeds the supply. At one 
library school, twelve different positions were 
open to each member of the 1956 class! 





Ee. 


What does a librarian do? 


Having a job in a library is different from being 
a librarian. At least half of the staff of a big 
library has training in other fields. These are 


Sia oS 


ithe clerical workers, the business machjne 
operators, microfilm technicians, building 
pe workers, bookbinders and scores 
) of other specialists. As a general thing, you do 
not find the graduate librarian behind a 
iecharging desk, 
| Briefly described, the librarian’s work is the 
ssclection, acquisition, organization of and— 
fespecialy important—guidance to man’s re- 
corded knowledge whether for research, study, 
self-improvement, business or recreation. 

Think what this means and what a wide 

ichoice is open to the qualified boy.or girl! 

Acquisition « Have youa thirst for knowledge 
and an inquiring mind? The selecting and 
purchasing of new as well as old books, 
periodicals, government documents, music 
sand other materials is a fascinating part of 
library operation. 

Organization+ Have you executive talent? 
The library needs directors, administrators 
ind supervisors to see that the river of books 
:flows smoothly into the hands of readers. The 
,organization of reference material and giving 

f 1id in its use are absorbing duties in which 
young people with some one special interest 
an find great rewards. 

“Science is my hobby, but I don’t want to 
ye an engineer or technician,” said a young 
nan who came to me for career advice. “Is 
‘here any way I can concentrate on the sciences 
n library work?” 

He could and did. He is now the head of a 
sig technical library, building a sound career 
ind making a valuable contribution in the 
ield of his keenest interest. 

Many of us are appreciators of the arts and 
sciences without having the desire or the 
emperament to be creators or performers in 
hem. 

Over and over we hear, “I’m interested in 
aw—but I don’t want to practice it;” “I love 
nusic—but I’m not.a composer or musician ;” 
‘Economics absorbs me—but I don’t want to 
20 into business;” “History is my hobby— 
ut I don’t want to teach it,” 

These are the bright young people who may 
ind greatest satisfaction in a library career. 
There are few special interests from Art to 
Zoology which cannot be turned to account 
n a library 

Guidance - Today’s library is no ivory tower; 
hough sometimes the studious lone wolf can 
ind his cave in it, too. It is a busy community 
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librarian serving at an information desk, such 
|| this one in The New York Public Library, must 
sow exactly where to look to find the answers to 
xestions on almost every subject under the sun, 
any have learned to speak several languages to 
Ip them in answering inquiries. 





center where people of many different talents 
work together for the benefit of every element 
of society. One of the librarian’s most impor- 
tant and interesting tasks is providing guidance 
to the vast store of riches, available to all 
through books—if they know where to look. 


Here come the children for a story-telling 
session, a picture book hour, perhaps a puppet 
show. Here come the parents for discussion 
groups, exhibits, lectures and concerts as well 
as books. Here is a commercial artist in search 
of prints of ancient steam engines. Here is a 
businessman asking for census figures. There 
is a writer wanting help with research for a 
historical novel; a scientist checking facts; a 
sociologist working on a report; doctors, 
lawyers, merchants, chiefs, club women, house- 
wives, professors and pupils—there is 
isolated or routine about a librarian’s life. 

If you like the bustle of a big city, a large 
public library may be your goal. If you like to 
be an active part of a neighborhood, branch 
libraries of big systems or libraries in small 
towns will put you in close touch with your 
fellow citizens. If you like the academic atmos- 
phere, there are challenging careers waiting in 
school, college and university libraries, 

Special Libraries deserve special mention. 
These are collections, often very large and 
usually privately maintained to serve a com- 
pany, industry, profession or association. Most 
often they pertain to one subject—law, medi- 
cine, genealogy, natural history, art, elec- 
tronics, merchandising, drama, transportation, 
banking, military affairs, religion, fsurance, 
advertising—the list is long. Their librarians 
are specialists whose professional work fre- 
quently includes creative compiling of reports, 
or other aids to members of these various 
occupations. 


What training is required? 


Basic career requirement is four years in col- 
lege leading to a Bachelor’s degree, followed 
by one year at one of the 35 accredited Library 
Schools for a Master’s degree in Library 
Science. A Liberal Arts course is a good back- 
ground. Credits in languages, literature, eco- 
nomics and the physical and social sciences 
are valuable, 

Some state universities have Library Schools, 
so the cost of tuition can be as little as $400 a 
year. Some scholarships are available, and 
many major libraries have training programs 
which permit students to gain experience while 
paying their way through Library School. 


What does a librarian earn? 


The library is not the place for those mainly 
interested in making a fortune, though salaries 
are at a level for which we need no longer 
apologize. They compare favorably with those 
in other professions allied with teaching and 
social service. 

Library School graduates, without experi- 
ence, averaged from $3,900 to $4,200 in 1956 
in different parts of the country. Chief librar- 
ians in major cities receive as much as $17,000 
—more in some cases. At present, a number of 
top federal government positions pay up to 
$14,800. Salaries in libraries maintained by 
industry occasional'y go as high as $25,000. 

Most library systems have retirement plans. 
Many publicly supported libraries provide the 
benefits of Civil Service. _ 

Both men and women can aspire to jobs at 
the top of our profession. The head of one of 
our largest systems, The Chicago Public 
Library, is a woman. 


How can you tell if you are 


suited for a library career? 


The chances are that, if you are a good student, 
above average mentally and have a respect for 


knowledge, you will make a good librarian. 
Scientific studies have revealed the not so 
startling fact that librarians are norma! human 
beings. If you take a cross-section of the pro- 
fession you will find the whole range of per- 
sonalities. The diversity of work in the various 
phases of librarianship is one of the great 
attractions of the field. 


if you have leadership ability, ‘there is un- 
usual need for your talent in supervisory and 
administrative departments. If you have a 
scholarly bent and a liking for people, you're 
ideally suited for public service work. Even if 
you're not gregarious, there are many places 
where just plain intellectual curiosity is the 
most needed trait. 


One good way to find out if you can be happy 
and successful in a library career is to sample 
it. This is not hard to do. Young people often 
can find jobs as pages or junior clerks during 
the sumnter or after school, or as junior assist- 
ants in college libraries. By seeing our work 
from the inside, those who are suited for the 
library may realize, even though their work is 
limited to clerical tasks, that they have found 
the place that will keep them endlessly chal- 
lenged and interested. 

The library has high standards. It deserves 
and demands the best, but in return it gives 
rewards beyond any counting in money. It 
offers a position of inflyence and dignity in the 
community; a title of which anyone can be 
proud; and the knowledge that each day’s 
work is a valuable contribution of education, 
amusement, solace or inspiration to others. 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on a Career as a Librarian is one 
of a continuing series on career opportunities 
for young.men and women. Each is available in 
booklet form and will be sent to you on request. 
You'll also find additional help in our free 
booklet, ““The Cost of Four Years at College.” 
Check the booklets you want below, and mail 
the coupon today! 


A MUTUAL COMPANY & B) FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 


is a Good Man to Know 


New York Life Insurance Company 


Copyright 1957, 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE CO.., Career Dept. $-12, 
51 Madison Avenve, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me your booklet on 
the following —at no obligation. 
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Gay Head 


Q. I went steady for eleven months 
until my boy friend said he wanted to 
date other girls. I started dating others, 
too, and- found I liked it. Now my 
steady wants me back. What should 
! do? 


A. Eenie, meenie, minie, moe; 
A choice: to go, or not to go 

So set up your score card with the YES 
reasons on one side and the NO reasons 
on the other. Then number from one 
to the end of the paper 

On the YES side goes, “Sid’s a great 
date.” On the NO side goes, “So are 
Harry, Dick, and Tom.” Under YES 
you add, “I get jealous when Sid dates 
other girls.” Under NO you add, “Sid 
acts as if I've murdered someone when 
I even. look at another boy.” Beneath 
YES goes, “With Sid I’m sure of a 
date for the spring prom if I go steady.” 
Under NO goes, “Jerry’s a much better 
dancer than Sid.” 

You keep adding to the list until all 
your reasons are down. Then you put 
a red X by the reasons that are the 
most important and see which side has 
more X’s. Because your reasons will be 
different from anyone else’s (some girls 
wouldn’t be caught green at a dance 
with a poor dancer; others don’t care 


Oh Pay Head 


a two-step), you and you alone have 
to make the final decision. Choose 
whichever will be the most fun- most 
of the time. 


Q. Every time I stand to recite I get 
so nervous I have to sit-down. My 
teacher says this will always be a 
handicap unless I overcome it. How 
can I? 


A. First of all, believe your teacher 
when she says that even when youre 
out of school you'll find speaking in 
front of people a valuable asset. Every- 
one at some time in his life is put 
in charge of a number of people: the 
chairman of a club committee, a fore- 
man on the job, a platoon sergeant in 
the army, the organizer of an evening 
of bowling. Even as a father and head 
of your own family, you're going to 
have to be able to command the at 
tention of several wandering minds. 

It’s hard to say why you are unabie 
to recite in class. Nevertheless, there 
are several ways you can try to over- 
come the handicap. Let’s start working 
out the problem in your own room. 

First, study your lesson until you 
think you know it perfectly. Then pre- 
tend that you are the teacher with 30 


students sitting in front of you waiting 
to be taught. Explain the lesson aloud 
to these imaginary pupils. Remember 
this is a pretty thick-headed bunch of 
kids so you have to explain completely 
every single fact in the lesson. This 
way you'll not only get practice in talk- 
ing about what you know; you'll dis- 
cover the parts of the lesson you're not 
sure about yourself, 

But you can’t go on soliloquizing. It’s 
curtain time, and you need an audience. 
After dinner when Mother and Dad 
aren't too busy, ask them to listen while 
you explain your lesson. Maybe your 
parents aren't bursting with interest in 
the definition and uses of participial 
phrases, but they are interested in hav- 
ing you do well in school. They'll prob- 
ably be very willing to help. 

Next, ask several of your friends to 
discuss your lessons with you. They 
know the material, so be prepared for 
contradictions and corrections. In order 
to talk in front of groups you have to 
know how to handle people whose 
opinions differ from yours, so don’t let 
Stan’s disagreement discourage you. ‘If 
you think you're right, say so and you'll 
hurdle the obstacle of thinking on your 
feet. Repeat these discussions until] they 
no longer embarrass you. 

Now you're ready for your classroom 
debut. When the teacher calls on you, 
say to yourself: “I know the answer. 
I am right. I can prove I'm right. I 
can show everyone in this room that 
I’m right.” Then speak as if you were 
in your own room with your best 
friends. Your classmates are, after all, 
your friends. They’re interested in what 
you have to say. Remember, you're not 
on trial before your school chums, you're 
teaching them. 





Fifty-Fifty 


Mom! He actually 
came up and asked me,” shouted An 
drea as she burst through the kitchen 
door. Dropping her armload of books 
on the table, she continued, “I was 
standing waiting for th talking 
to Lois, when he walked past’ us to the 
water fountain. Then Lois left and ‘he 
came back and asked me.” 

“Who asked you to what?” Mrs. 
Lewis looked at her daughter patiently 

Andrea’s' jaw dropped in disbelief 
“Sonny asked me to the Prom, of course 
You know-—Sonny, the boy with thé 
jeep. Prom’s in three weeks and I 
haven't anything to wear. I've just 


“He asked me, 


ous, 


got to have a really terrific formal!” 

“You have the green organdy,” her 
mother said. 

“But that was Jane’s and she got it 
new her junior year,” Andrea objected. 
“I’ve never had a new formal.” 

“You got a 
year,” reminded Mrs. Lewis 
quite enough for one spring.’ 

“You've got a spring suit and a dress 
this year,” Andrea said. “Don’t I de- 
serve an equal share this family? 
All I get is my sisters hand-me-downs. 
I refuse to wear Jane's green organdy 
to the Prom.” 


Easter suit this 
“That’s 


new 


1. Is Andrea being unreasonable by 
wanting a new formal of her own? Is 
Mrs. Lewis being unreasonable by ask- 
ing her to be content with her sister’s? 
Can you feel sympathetic toward both 
of them? Is Andrea right in saying that 
because Jane got a new dress when she 


junior Andre serves one? 


was a 


Mivht thé two situations be different? 
In what ways? 

2. What is your idea of an “equal 
share” in a family? What is Andrea’s 
idea? Compare your idea with hers. 
think children should have 
in “equal share”? What privileges 
should an older child have that a 
younger doesn’t, if any? Should a child 
expect to have as many luxuries as the 
family-can afford? 

3. If you were solving this situation, 
what else would you_have to know? 
About the family? About Andrea? 
About Mrs. Lewis? Show several differ- 
ent answers to this problem based on 
these different ideas about the situa 
tion. What similar problems have come 
up in your family? How have you 
solved them? How does your family 
decide when each member can have 
something new? Do you think this is 
a good way? If not, how do you think 
it should be decided? 


Do you 
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You're a “step ahead” when you step into Air Force Blue. Whatever your future ambitions, the 
training you'll get in the U.S. Air Force will be valuable to you for the rest of your life. At the 
same time, you'll s¢< new places, enjoy life with men of your own age, and you can earn credits, 
if you wish, toward a college degree. Check up now on your opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. 
See your local Air Force Recruiter...or mail the coupon, now. 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TO 


T 4 E Airman Recruiting Information Branch, Box 2202 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 


Please send me more information on my opportunities as an Airman in the U.S. A 


U N iT & D STATES I am between the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions 
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Follow the Leaders 


By Laraine Shapiro, Indiana Joint High School, Indiana, Pa. 


* Starred words refer to international leaders, past and present 
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. Pren:ier of France 
. Late Russian dictator. 
; ower: f 
2. President of Yugoslavia 
. Sen. Clinton P. Anderson is from this 
state (abbr. ) 
. Sen. Russell B 
state (abbr. ). 
. There's — 
. Arsenic (symbol) 
. Short for adob: 
. Before ( poetic 
. Fourth planet from the sun. 
. Female sheep 
. Pincer-like tool. 
. Our President (nickname) 
. Steamship (abbr. ) 
. Premier of Russia 
. Senior ( abbr.) 
. Female deer 
. Cervantes’ fictional hero 
Quixote. 
. Company (abbr. ) 
. Student. 
. This Polish gener 
win her indeper 
( initials ). 
3. Meat often served 
. Premier of Hungary 
. Fish eggs. 
. Detail. 
. Man’s best friend 
. Chancellor of Austri 
. Senator from New 
2. I am (contraction 
. American short 
5. Pound (abbr. ) 
. He wrote th 
Khayyam 
. He recently r 


Long is from this 


place like home. 


rst name) 


R 


. Sewing instrument 


—_ 


Gi Co bo 


3. Canada’s prime minist 


. Former French premi 


er, Pierre 
___-France. 


. Sixth note of the musical scale. 
. Pure white flower 
. Major division of geologic time. 


ie and “__ were nicknames 
used in our 1840 Presidential election. 


r, Louis 


Laurent 


. Bolivia’s major meta! export. 


3. Small particle. 


. You saw him on TV last 


spring as 
Richard III ( initial 


. President of Egypt 
. Cuts grass, 


3. Threesome. 
3. Chests. 


. Institute of Rese 


Exist. 

Large deer 

Snake-like fish. 

Three-toed sloth 

President of East Germany. 
Radio detecting devi 
Numbers (abbr. ) 

(abbr ). 
President of Nationalist China, 
Kai-shek 


Favorite food of ho 


8. Possess d., 


. Smell. 
. Loiter. 


Anthracite. 
Recent novel, A Single 


. Maine ( abbr.) 
. Egyptian sun god 


] 


Opera singer, Benzell. 


. President of South Korea 


. Chinese Communist 


boss, 


Litas g 
Form of poetry. 


56. Either, 

57. Registered Nurse 
. Printer’s measure 
. Sen. William La: 


abbr.). 


from this 
state ( abbr.) 


Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Tamils (p. 10)—Ebony-colored peo- 
ple inhabiting southern India. The 
Tamils are renowned for their enter- 
prise and skill as merchants. Some 
Tamil words that have been adopted 
by English are “curry,” a highly spiced 
condiment that is used to make stews; 
“cheroot,” a long, narrow cigar; “pa- 
riah,” an outcast; and “mulligatawny,” 
a soup made with curry and meat. 

Nagas (p. 10)—Primitive tribesmen 
inhabiting the hills that divide Assam 
(northeastern India) from the Republic 
of Burma. 

New Delhi (p.10)—Capital of India. 
The British first ruled India from Cal- 
cutta, then moved the seat of govern- 
ment to Delhi in 1912. New Delhi rose 
on the outskirts of the old city and 
became the modern capital in 1931. 

Aryans (p. 14)—A people who lived 
in the central plains of Asia in ancient 
times. Some of these people, speaking 
a language called Sanskrit, migrated 
to India. Others, speaking a related 
language, migrated to Europe. Conse- 
quently, the modern languages of Eu- 
rope and India are related. Another 
name for Aryan is Indo-European. 

Gautama (p. 14)—Indian prince born 
near the borders of Nepal in 563 B.C. 
Pained by the poverty and disease he 
found in India, he left his palace to 
meditate in the wilderness. After much 
self-sacrifice he claimed that he 
had: found “enlightenment’—that one 
achieves permanent peace only through 
good thoughts and good deeds. His 
followers called him “the Buddha”—the 
“Enlightened One.” 

rajputs (p. 14)—Proud warrior caste 
of northern India that traced its ances- 
try to the.sun and the moon. Rajput 
women, as brave as their men, prac- 
ticed the custom of suttee—casting 
themselves on the funeral pyres of their 
deceased husbands. The British out- 
lawed this custom in the 19th century. 
Today, anyone who encourages a 
woman to commit suttee is severely 
punished. 

sepoy (p. 14)—In colonial times, a 
native of India employed as a soldier 
by the British. 

“Sepoy Mutiny” (p. 14)—The rebel- 
lion of 1857 against British rule. Indian 
patriots call it their “First War of Inde- 
pendence.” 

Say It Righti 

Jawaharlal Nehru (p. 5)—jah-WAH- 
har-lal NAY-roo. 

Brdhman (p. 5)—BRAH-mun. 

pariah (p. 10)—puh-RYE-uh. 

Gautama (p. 14)—GOU-tah-mah. 





STARTING SOON AT YOUR LOCAL 


5th annual SINGER 


‘85,000 


Teen-Age Dressmaking Contests! 


You say you can't sew? There's not a sewing ma- 
hine in the house? By next fall you may be an ex- 
perienced sewer—and prize winner! 

To enter the SINGER Sth annual Teen-Age Dress- 
making contests, all you do is enroll in a SINGER Teen- 
Age Dressmaking Course.” You'll recieve eight 244- 
hour lessons this summer... for-only $8! Think how 
nuch fun you'll have learning to sew for fashion and 
how much money you'll save, too! 

And the dress you make while learning may win all 
sorts of valuable prizes . . . from local award to big 
grand prize! Be sure to enroll between May 13 and 
August 10 and you'll have till August 31 to finish your 


rent, 


Classes fill fast, so better sign up today! 


* Complete rules and entry blanks at all 


5) SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


the United States (including Alaska & Hawaii) and Canada 
| in phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
rk of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


¥ 


yy e 
ht 


w 





SENIOR PRIZES JUNIOR PRIZES 
(girls 14-17) (girls 10-13) 





or 


GRAND PRIZE $1000 ) cash award | GRAND PRIZE $500 cash award 


1956 Senior Winner—Carol 3 NATIONAL or 3 NATIONAL 
pants rey 2 vl a AWARDS scholarship AWARDS scholarship 
rsity City, Mo, tells tmends: 
You just cont. leak Fie $600 EACH ) fund $300 EACH fund 
sewing skills you develop will 
ways pay off—in clothes 
nd in savings.” 





PLUS: 3-day trip to New York City for the 4 national winners in each Contest 
and their mothers! 


PLUS: 66 REGIONAL FIRST PRIZES of SINGER®* Slant-Needle* Portables with 
Automatic Zigzagger (value $229.50) for Senior & Junior Contestants. 


PLUS: 66 REGIONAL SECOND PRIZES of FEATHERWEIGHT* Portables with 
Automatic Zigzagger (value $181.50) for Senior & Junior Contestants. 


PLUS: “ver 3250 LOCAL PRIZES of de luxe SINGER * Scissors Sets (value $12.95) 
for Senior & Junior Contestants. 


PLUS: 33 $300 one-year scholarships for regional winners in the Senior Contest 


1956 Junior Winner—Faith : 
who enter or are attending an accredited college and major in home eco- 


Ascher, 13, of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ssures girls: “You'll meet nomics! 
nany new friends, including 
he SINGER people who give 


such personalized lessons!” NOTE: A person who is or ever has been engaged in the manufacture, sale, s¢ 


of sewing machines (or members of their immediate families) is not eligible 
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The Mayflower Sails Again! 
(Continued fr m page 18 


said he had magnesium fai 
en the blooming steamer 
There is still anot! 
women. In the old trad 
of the sea, Captain Vill 
that there will be 
ship!” He explained: “The 
can talk back and you 
them.” In the old days, it was 
“Women knew their p! Bu 
tain Villiers may not have the |! 
It is rumored that M1: 
mined to take the 
band. ... 
Many of the crew 
Mayflower II will b 
though none has had 
perience with sailing \ 
all English, with one ex 


cant | al 
different 
fut Cap 


boy, 

He is an America 
may well find 
books as the founder of a 
“Mayflower descendants.” 
flower’s only 
Meany, Jr., 17, of Walthan 
won the Boys’ Club of Am 
Citizenship Award, which this year in- 
cluded -a “dividend”—thé chance to 


himsel! 


“foreig Ie! is Joseph 
Mass. Joe 


rica Junior 





serve on the Mayflower I!. The other 
ship’s boy on the Mayflower II will be 
Graham Nunn, 17, was chosen for 
this honor by the’ National Association 
of Boys’ Clubs of Great Britain 

World Week interviewed Joe just be- 
he left for Europe 
and crew of the 
handsome young m 


who 


» join the eap 
VU yfl 1ocT fT. A 


with brown 


Fore 
tain 
tall 
didn’t seem 
nervous about his forth- 


xcited, but not 


hair and a warm smile 
the least bit 
coming adventure. “I’m « 
nervous,” he confided 
Joe was chosen for the 1957 Citizen- 
Award on the basis of his service 
school, church, community 


Club. He also had to 
The Meaning 


ship 
to. home, 
and the Boys’ 
write a short essay on 
of the Mayflower.” 

He was quite surprised when he 
learned that he had been nominated for 
the Boys’ Club Citizenship Award. “I 
never dreamed | chance—it 
seemed so far-fetched. But 
try it for kicks.” 

It’s easy to see why Joe was picked 
as “The Boy_of the Year.” An 
student at St. Mary’s High School in 
Waltham, Joe averages in the middle 
90’s and is also a National Honor So- 
ciety member. He is active in school 
government, the glee club, the dramatic 
group, and math club 


1 
had i 


[ agreed to 


honor 





Are you ever rushed ? 


When you’re rushed, excited, tense ...most deodorants fail. 
But new MUM Cream keeps working 


when you're un- 
perspir it10n 


That's 


You've probably noticed 
der emotional pressure 
glands suddenly get more 


youl 


active 


when deodorants which depend. on stop- 
ping perspiration let you down, and odor 
often starts. 

New Mum® Cream works a completely 
different way. It is the only leading deo- 
dorant that works entirely by stopping 
odor. Mum keeps on working actively— 
even under emotional pressure. ; 


More teen-agers depend on MUM (| 
than on any other deodorant 
... it works when others fail. 
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In his community, Joe has an equally 
outstanding record—as a volunteer for 
the Red €ross, the Community Fund, 
and the Waltham Hospital. 

Joe is also a better-than-average ath- 
lete. His favorite sports are swimming 
and baseball. He is an excellent swim- 
mer and once won an AAU 50-yard 
free-style meet. However, Joe doesn't 
plan to do any swimming off the May- 
flower— “At least I hope not. The water 
will be too chilly for pleasure swim- 
ming,” he added. 

Has he ever been on along sea voy- 
age? “No. I’ve only been on short trips 
on outboard motors and small fishing 
boats,” Joe told us. “I've never set foot 
on a sail boat. This is really going to be 
a completely mew experience for me.” 

Keeping the home fires burning while 
their “man is out to sea” will be Joe's 
mother; his sister, Dorothy; and—his girl 
friend, Ann. 

Ann and Joe have been “steadies” for 
almost two and a half years. In spite of 
this fact, Joe confided, his school chums 
are urging him “to write home about all 
the girls I meet.” 

He told us he was well prepared for 
his “bout” with the sea, Joe is taking 
along “a bucket of seasickness pills/” He 
is also taking a diary, and a camera. 

Continuing in the tradition of a “sea- 
faring man,” Joe hopes to attend the 
U. S. Naval Academy. However, his 
thoughts are on the sky—not the sea. 
Joe wants to become a Navy flyer. He 
has two uncles in the. Armed Forces, 
one a West Point graduate. “I'm not 
trying to rival my West Point uncle,” 
he said with a smile. “What I want to 
do is stick with the Navy.” 

Incidentally, Joe is missing almost a 
semester of school to go on the trip. 
This is no major problem since he now 
already has enough credits to graduate 
with his class in June. “Besides, my 
principal thinks that this trip will be 
more educational than going to school.” 

After the Mayflower II arrives in the 
U.S., Joe will stay aboard for about two 
weeks. Then, he will disembark and be- 
gin a tour of major U. S. cities. Dressed 
as a Pilgrim, he will report on his trip. 

The ship itself will dock at Plymouth, 
Mass., for 10 days. Then it will sail to 
New York City, where it will be tied up 
for five months at a specially built 17th- 
century-type pier. Eventually, the May- 
flower II will return to its permanent 
resting place in Plymouth, Mass. There 
a Pilgrim village is being built as a 
memorial to the Pilgrim Fathers. 

“As I have become more and more 
immersed in the Mayflower story, it has 
acquired new meaning for me,” Joe told 
us. “The Mayflower is more than a ship. 
It is a symbol of all oppressed people 
striving for freedom. Its message is as 
important today as it was in 1620.” 

Bon Voyage, Joe! 





. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
iers column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other. readers do, too. Address “Say 
What You Please,” World Week, 33 W. 
i2nd Street, New York 36, N. 7, 


Bouquets 
ear Editor: 
| think that your magazine is one of 
he few I have really enjoyed. 1 read 
everything in it during my study- hall 
period, and I like all the many inform- 
itive weekly features. 
Your magazine is worth what we 
pay for it, and even more, I guess. 
Erma Audette 
Ajo, Ariz. 


Dear Editor: 
| would like to express my enthusi- 
sm over your Career Unit in the Feb- 
22 issue. 
| thoroughly enjoyed it. It has given 
me invaluable help toward deciding on 
the career that I would like to follow 
in the future. 
Mary Alice Stevens 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Brickbats 
r Editor: 
| must say that I disagree whole- 
eartedly with your column “Following 
he Films” and the ratings given to the 
rious movies. 
Why don’t you get the views and 
inions of teen-agers about the movies 
ice they're the ones who read the 
Films” column and make up most of 
he viewing audience? 
Pat Snyder 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Pay TV 
lear Editor: 
With reference to your article “To 
x Not to Pay”. (World Week, 
Sept. 20), I would like to make the 
llowing comments: If we had to pay 
for every program it would, in the long 
break all of us. 
just think how it would be if you 
iad to pay from a quarter to seventy- 
five cents a program. All day, at that! 
Why, we would be forced to plead 
bankruptey” to our bill collectors, 
I'm very definitely 100 per cent 
igainst Pay TV! 
Gwen Ellis 
Wonder, Ore. 
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Whether or not you are voted most likely to succeed, you have 
a good start with this Arrow Bi-Way shirt. Its button-down col- 
lar, with trim medium points, marks you a pace setter right away. 
You’re the smartest man as well, thanks to a new lightweight ox- 
ford fabric, in popular stripes, checks and solid colors. It’s “Sanfor- 
ized”’-labeled—to insure lasting fit. Grad, $3.95; /unior, $3.50. 
All-rayon tie shown, $1.50. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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HOW 
TO HAVE A 
PRETTIER 


This colorful 16-page booklet 
shows you how to fix up your 
rdom with lots of clever ideas 
instead of lots of money. It con- 
tains plans for 4 entirely dif- 
ferent kinds of rooms and a 
dozen decorating tips for each. 
And-—since a smart girl plans 
her room according to her per- 
sonality—there’s a quick per- 
sonality quiz, too! 


JOHNSON’S WAX 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send me /ree copy of “HOW TO 
HAVE A PRETTIER ROOM.’ 


Name 
Address___ 


City 








Zone____ State 


(Paste eo on post card and send 
ucation Department SM-47, 


Consumer 
Johnson's Wax, Racine, Wisconsin.) 

















Every girl wants to have a clear, 
fresh complexion. Every boy wants the 
physical stamina to make the team in 
his favorite sport. Sometimes a small 
ehange in your health habits can make 
the difference in the way you look and 
feel. If you have any questions about 
improving your health and appearance, 
send them to Carol Ray, “Pep Talk” 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 


| 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Problerns 
| of greatest interest will be discussed in 


this column. 


The Chrehin Boy 


Q. I'm constantly battling the bulging 
waistline. Is it true that horseback rid- 
ing is good for reducing? 

A. Good exercise increases the effici- 
ency of your body, helps you relax, and 


| gives you pleasure. But no one exercise 


can do everything for you. True, horse- 
back riding brings you in contact with 
sunshine and fresh air at the same time 
that it tones up certain muscles, but 
riding alone is no remedy for the bulg- 
ing waistline. When combined with 
other types of exercise and with the 
proper diet, horseback riding may prove 
valuable as an aid to thinning down. 


Q. I am round-shouldered. I try to 
stand straight, but I guess | don't really 
know how. Is there anything a boy can 
do to improve his posture? 


A. The best remedy for round shoul 
ders is continued practice in standing 
straight. Stand with your feet just a 
few inehes apart and your knees slight- 
ly bent. The lower part of your back 
should be almost flat. Pull in you 
stomach and raise your chest. Your 
shoulders and arms should be relaxed. 
Your head should be poised above your 
shoulders, but not stretched forward. 
Fee] better already? You should! 


QO. My hands always are rough and 
dry. My mother makes me wear rubber 
gloves when I help with the housework, 
but they still don’t improve. What can 
I do to help my hands? 


A. A soothing hand lotion, preferably 
one with lanolin, should gradually lessen 
the roughness of your hands. If the 
trouble is caused by an allergy,_ your 
doctor can recommend a lotion—or even 
a diet~to clear up the condition 


Face the Facts . . . To give your 
complexion a second life, try a home 
facial. Begin with a hot water and soap 
washing. Next, apply a mild skin lotion 
to your face with absorbent cotton to 
stimulate circulation. Then, massage 
your skin with the tips of your fingers 
until the lotion disappears. The last 
step is to pat your face with a mild 
astringent. You'll really clean the pores 
deep down—and you'll look fresher and 
prettier the next day. 


It’s Fun to Go Walking . . . that is, 
when your feet don’t hurt. And they 
needn’t with proper care. Wash your 
feet each day, using a soft brush to re- 
move dead skin. Massage them with a 
cream or lotion to relax the muscles, 
Dry your feet thoroughly and dust 
them with a talcum or foot powder to 
discourage athlete’s foot. Well-fitting 
socks and shoes are a must. Socks 
shouldn't be so tight that they bind 
your toes, but they shouldn’t be so 
loose that they wrinkle. Ideally, shoes 
shouldn’t be worn two days in a row. 


Nail Down the Problem of splitting 
nails—and solve it with gelatin. Studies 
have indicated that a teaspoonful or 
two of unflavored gelatin taken daily in 
a glass of water helps make healthy 
nails. A light coat of clear nail polish 
will often give your nails added strength 
and keep them from breaking, too. 


Ahoy! Salts! . . . Seasickness is al- 
most a thing of the past, according to 
medical reports. Along with the devel- 
opment of drugs to combat seasickness, 
doctors claim that the chances of be- 
coming seasick are lower for people 
under 25. People who are overweight 
are more susceptible to ocean qualms 
than thin people. And sitting midship is 
better than riding fore or aft. 


Heads Up, Fellows . . . The shaggy 
look may be fine for the family pooch, 
but hair that is neatly combed, regu- 
larly cut, and clean is a must for you. 
Wash your hair at least once a week 
and rinse it until it squeaks. Massage 
your scalp with a good hair prepara- 
tion each morning and comb your hair 
into place. The admiring looks will be- 
gin coming your way right away. 











> By all odds the most popular English 
teacher of the year is tall, brown- 
haired, and handsome Charles Van 
Doren of Columbia University, now re- 
tired to the quiet of his classroom after 
electrifying the nation for 14 weeks 
with his encyclopedic knowledge. Para- 
doxically, the type of knowledge dis- 
played by Mr. Van Doren in the isola- 
tion booth on 21 is not the kind he 
most respects. He believes strongly in 
the disinterested pursuit of truth; in 
knowledge for its own sake, not for its 
cash value. Here are some sage ob- 
servations of the philosophical young 
college teacher: “I am a teacher be- 
cause I am interested in the truth. 
That statement may sound presumptu- 
ous, or it may sound simple-minded. I 
am willing that it sound either way. 
Presumptuous, because I may be asked, 
‘Well, isn’t everyone interested in the 
truth?” My answer is “No, they are not.’ 
Most people are interested in success, 
or making money, or having a good 
time. Only occasionally do they think 
ibout the truth itself. 

“Simple-minded, because I-may be 
asked, “Well, isn’t the truth simple, and 
what good does it do you to think about 
it?” My answer is ‘No, the truth is not 
simple.’ And it takes an entire lifetime 
to make a stab at understanding it—and 
as to the good it does to think about it, 
I only know that I must.” 

What does Van Doren think about 
TV (not quiz shows, which he believes 
are not informative, but games of skill)? 
‘It seems to me television is the greatest 
of all ways of letting everybody know 
the best that has been thought and said 


in their time and in other times.” 


>» By the way, Charles Van Doren 
starred recently on Conversation, the 
NBC program devoted to the art of 
good talk, that has just returned to the 
air after a three-month break. His ques- 
tion: “What Makes an Educated Man?” 
The Conversation program on April 11, 
8:30 p.m., E.S.T., NBC, is “What I 
Would Do If I Had $10,000,000.” 


> Sports fans have some new programs 
to try ‘out: Herman Hickman, famous 
for his football forecasts, started a six- 
lay-a~-week series on CBS radio on 
Monday, March 18, 7:00-7:05 p.m., 
E.S.T. On his new program, the ro- 
tund raconteur will report general sports 
news, give his own observations on the 
world of sports, and interview guests 
vho will comment on sports topics. 


pee * el 
season. The network will carry 


- a 26-game schedule of major league 


baseball games on Saturday afternoons 
during the 1957 season. A coast-to-coast 
network of approximately 130 stations 
will carry the games. The hitch: no 
station within 50 miles of a major 
league park is in on the TV hookup. 
The series opens April 6 with an exhibi- 
tion game between the Brooklyn Dodgers 
and the Milwaukee Braves from Dallas, 
Texas. There will be another exhibition 
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— on April 13. The first telecast 
uring the regular season will be in 
Milwaukee on April 20, between the 
Braves and the Cincinnati Redlegs. Leo 
Durocher will be one of three announc- 
ers for the baseball series. Lindsey Nel- 
son and Jim Woods will do the play-by 
play. 


KEEP AN EYE OUT FOR: 

Gilbert and Sullivan’s Yeoman of the 
Guard on Hallmark, Wednesday, April 
10, 8:30-10:00 p.m., E.S.T., NBC-TV. 
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Telephone man rescues 
elderly woman from fire 


“Fire!” 

Robert Evans, a Southern Bell in- 
staller-repairman, was working in an 
apartment house in New Orleans when 
he heard that shout. An excited woman 
told him that a fire had started in the 
rear of the building and that an eld- 
erly woman was trapped in a second- 
floor apartment. 


Bob ran through an alley and 
started up the rear stairs—the only 
outside entrance to the woman’s apart- 
ment—but thick smoke drove him 
back. Determined to get through, he 
placed a wet handkerchief over his 
face and started up again. . 


Someone yelled that the woman was 
on a porch at the top of the stairs. 
The heat and smoke were so intense 
that Bob knew he could not last long. 

Then suddenly he found the woman, 


almost overcome by smoke. Choking, 
his eyes inflamed, Bob managed to get 


her off the porch and down the stairs 
to safety. Minutes later, the porch col- 
lapsed in flames. 

Bob Evans’ prompt action, without 
regard to his own safety, won him the 
Bell System’s Vail Medal. His story 
is an example of the many ways tele- 
phone people can be depended on 
to serve you in good times and bad 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Score 
One 
for 
Herb! 


HA7T’S the matter with the base- 

ball writers? Can’t they recognize 
class when they see it? Why do they 
keep picking Billy Pierce ahead of 
Herb Score in their American League 
pitching ratings? 

They chose Billy ahead of Herb both 
in the All-Star team and most-valuable- 
player voting. In fact, in the m.v.p. 
voting, they rated five pitchers ahead 
of Herb (Pierce, Lemon, Ford, Wynn, 
and Lary). 

The writers must be blind. Or they 
simply don’t know the Score. Looking 
at the statistics, it’s impossible to rate 
anybody over the Cleveland ace. I don’t 
say that Pierce is a bad pitcher. The 
guy is great. But he still can’t come 
up to Score. 

Look at the figures (G stands for 
games, I for innings pitched, H for hits, 
W for bases on balls, S for strikeouts, 
SO for shutouts, W for wins, L for 
losses, and ERA for earned-run aver- 
age): 


H W S$ SOW L ERA 
128 263 5 20 9 2.57 
20 9 3.33 


_ 
Score 35 249 162 
Pierce 35 276 261 101 192 1 


As you can quickly see, both pitchers 


~The Clutch-hitting Myth 


ASEBALL’'S biggest fairy tale, for 

my money, is the nonserse known 
as “clutch hitting.” According to the 
experts, certain batters are Weadlier 
than others “in the clutch”—that is, 
with runners on base and a hit needed 
to tie or go ahead. 

Even the managers go for this. Take 
Birdie Tebbetts, for example. Guess 
whom he rates the best “clutch hitter” 
on Cincinnati? No, none of his big 
sluggers like Ted Kluszewski, Wally 
Post, Gus Bell, Frank Robinson, or Ed 
Bailey. He picks—Johnny Temple, a 
.290 singles hitter! 

And then there’s Charlie Dressen, 
the big brain of the Washington Sena- 
tors. With hitters like Bob Sievers, 
Clint Courtney, Eddie Yost, and Jim 
Lemon in his lineup, who does he pick 
as his No. 1 “clutch hitter”? Ernie 


posted 20-9 records. But after that, it’s 
all Score. Herb gave up only 162 hits 
in 249 innings, a difference of 87— 
which made him the toughest pitcher 
in the big leagues to hit. Pierce, with 
261 hits in 276 innings, had only a 
15-point difference. 

Score walked 27 more men than 
Pierce, but struck out 71 more. His 263 
strikeouts were tops in the big leagues. 
Even more important was the fact that 
Score averaged more than a strikeout 
an inning! He’s now turned that trick 
two years in a row. No other major 
league pitcher can make that claim— 
nobody else has even done it once! 


Oravetz, who batted in exactly 25 runs 
last year without a single homer! 

I’ve never believed the “clutch hit- 
ting” myth. Either a player can hit or 
he can’t hit. That’s all there is to it. 
It’s childish to believe that a .240 hitter 
can suddenly become a terror with men 
on base. If the fellow is so deadly in 
the clutch, why doesn’t he hit more 
often in his other times at bat? Doesn't 
he like his base hits? Does he stop 
trying or something? 

Remember Tommy Henrich, the 
Yankee outfielder from 1937-1950? 
Yommy was considered one of the 
greatest clutch-hitters in history. “Old 
Reliable,” they called him. Yet the fact 
remains that he hit over .300 only once 
(for a full season) and batted in over 
100 runs only once. Sure, he was a good 
ball-player. But he certainly wasn’t a 


Herb also pitched four more shut- 
outs than Pierce, and his earned-run 
average—the real trademark of the 
great pitcher—was .76 points less, In 
fact, only Whitey Ford topped Herb’s 
er.a. of 2.57. (Ford’s was 2.47.) 
Pierce’s e.r.a. of 3.33 was only 18th 
best in the big leagues (for pitchers 
pitching over 150 innings). 

Did the Indians give Score more 
support than the White Sox gave 
Pierce? No sir! Cleveland batted only 
.244 to Chicago’s .267 and fielded 1 
point less, with 29 less double plays. 

So tell me: How could you possibly 
pick Pierce over Score? 





super man just because he happened 
to slam a few dramatic home runs. 

That’s why I tip my hat to Bobby 
Bragan, manager of the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates. He doesn’t go for such fairy 
tales either. Here’s what he says on the 
subject: 

“All that stuff about clutch hitting 
leaves me cold. In my book, there’s 
no such thing as a good clutch-hitter. 
Either a guy is a good hitter or he’s 
a poor hitter. I don’t respect a man for 
his clutch-hitting. I respect him for his 
hitting period. Take guys. like Mays, 
Mathews, and Musial. Sure they’re good 
in the clutch. But they worry me plenty 
when they come up with the bases 
empty, too. That clutch-hitting busi- 
ness is overrated.” 

Amen! 

—HeERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 











Public Officials—for a day! 
(Continued from page 17) 


three forms of government—the State, 
the County, and the Township. This 
ye ar’s race saw two parties, “The Citi- 
zens party” and the “People’s 
in a neck-and-neck fight-to-the-finish. 
The contest for the County seats was 
a particularly close one. The two par- 
ties concerned started the ball rolling 
early in the fall. The first step was to 
put up a slate of candidates. These 
had to be approved later. by the party 
conventions. It involved considerable 


“behind-the-scene” maneuvering, cau- 


cusing, and what the teens admit was 
outright “logrolling.” 
In this instance, logrolling meant 


* that one school would promise another, 
“We'll vote for your candidate for 
County Clerk, if you will vote for ours 
for County Coroner.” 

Another important phase of pre-con- 
vention activity was the drafting of 
the party platform. The “party leaders” 
put their heads together to work out a 
popular platform which would attract 
votes and at the same time be bene- 
ficial to “most students.” 

The party platforms this year con- 
tained many practical “down-to-earth” 
proposals—a request for a school nurse 
x doctor to be in attendance at all 
major high school athletic events, a 
civil defensé training program for teen- 
igers, etc. 

Once the candidates were nominated 
and the platform approved by the con- 
ventions, the campaign was launched. 
(he candidates, guided by their cam- 
paign managers, began a vigorous “Vote 
for Me” drive. They spoke at school 
issemblies, at outdoor rallies, individu- 
ally to school-mates and, in general, 
tried to “win friends and influence 

people.” 

Then came election day, held on 
December 11th. Real election machines 
were installed in the school buildings 
by county officials to be used by the 
teen-age voters 

At long last, the ballots were counted 
and the winners announced. The elec- 
tion proved by no means a landslide 
fer either party. There was a great 
deal of ticket-splitting by the voters. 
However, the Citizens’ party won by a 
slight margin. Consequently, the Citi- 
zens’ party’s platform was the one 
adopted by all the high school students. 

The climax came on “County Service 
Day” a few weeks ago. It’s the day 
when the elected teen-agers step into 
the shoes of the various public officials. 


The student “County Treasurer,” for 
instance, picked up many “on-the-spot” 
tips about the intricacies of this post. 
Among other things, he even took over 
the task of distributing the county pay 
checks. 

The teen-age “Judge” presided over 
two County Court trials (with a big 
assist, to be sure, from the regular 
County Judge sitting beside him). The 
teen-age “Sheriff” learned all about 
police work; made police calls (see 
photo), and toured the county jails. 


EACH SCHOOL REPRESENTED 


At least one student from each~par- 
ticipating school is nominated and 
elected to a public office. Among the 
schools taking part in the project 
this year were: Cornwall, Maybrook, 
Montgomery, Walden, Washingtonville, 
Highland Falls, Chester, Florida, Go- 
shen, Otisville, Warwick, Tuxedo, 
Monroe-Woodbury, Port Jervis, Pine 
Bush, and Minnisink Central. 

The Orange County project is by no 
means unusual. It is similar to scores 
of youth-in-government programs con- 
ducted in more than 35 states through- 
out the country. Many of them differ 
in the details. In some cases, the stu- 
dents serve in state legislatures, on 
town ‘councils, or as mayors—for a 
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day. But the guiding principle always 
remains the same: to give young people 
firsthand knowledge of our system of 
government. 

The results of this adventure into 
the world of politics by the teen-agers 
often has surprising results. The teen- 
agers’ ideas about government are wel- 
comed by adult legislators. Occasionally, 
they even become state, county, or 
city law. For instance, in New York 
State alone, in recent years, at least 
five teen-age suggestions came to the 
attention of the State Legislature and 
resulted in changes in existing laws. 
Here are two of them: 

e YMCA Hi-Y clubs in Watertown, 
Jamestown, Rochester, and Flushing, 
proposed that Boards of Education 
adopt insurance plans to cover New 
York high school students against acci- 
dents during sghool hours. This is now 
New York law. 

e A group of Nyack teen-agers pro- 
posed that business records be micro- 
filmed and admitted as court evidence 
in those cases where original records 
had been destroyed. This, too, is now 
law. 

Commented one seasoned politician, 
“When it comes to carrying out cam- 
paign promises, these teen-age candi- 
dates have it all over their elders.” 





E _ Billy Pierce took a shower... 





White Sox lefthander Billy Pierce rarely goes to the shower before the game ends. 
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New greaseless way to keep your hair neat all day 


After exposure to water, wind or sun, 


contains V-7, the greaseless groom- 











Vitalis restores hair's normal moisture 
balance better than leading cream or 
oil tonics. It makes even thick, unruly 
hair easy to manage. Yet you never 
have an oil-slick look, because Vitalis 


ing disco . Try new Vitalis—you'll 
like it. “(And ; so will your teammate.) 


VITALIS® HAIR TONIC WITH V-7. 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF Bris 


Not only is each student given a thor- 
ough rundown of the duties and activi- 
ties of each official, but he is also 
i" given the chance to take over his adult 
counterpart’s duties, 
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Everybody's doing iti 
Beautiful portrait-qual! 
photos made from your 7 
| aap snapshot or portrait! 
For Super-Speed service, 
send 25c extra 
Send picture and money to: 
WALLET PHOTOS, Hilisige, WL). 
Box 8-8-5, we Sex 5-0-5, wo pay postage , Money Back Guarantee 


Read This First. 


Our readers are advised to *ead an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stomps | taal as “approvals.” Each of these ‘‘ap- 
roval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
eep any “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. If 
you do not intend to buy any of the ‘approval’ 
stomps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name ond address in the upper left-hand 
corner the envelope in which you return the 
stamps. If you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
ov should ask your parents’ advice before send- 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms os advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to _ Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. 


FREE! 107 


All different from Britain's farflung 
colonial ernpire Catalog value $2.50 
FREE STAMP MAGAZINE Approvals 
Send 10c for handling. Ac! now 
NIAGARA STAMP COMPANY 
St. Catharines 722, Ont., Canada 


TISM COLONY 
STAMPS 


corth—-thie amazing éollection of exotid 
uable STAMPS of the mysterious Orient { 
135 all-different from Borneo, Siam, (iene 
WJepen, Hong Kong, Malaya, Sarawak, Si 
, ete. Scarce Airmeils, Sowers, beauti 
temples, mountains, 
orth $2.64 at Catalog 
Bargain Catalog. All for 











JAMESTOWN canard, o<eemannsveum, aY. 








* Canada-Newfoundiand Collection 


including Early Issues, Commemoratives, 
Pictorials, and High Values Plus Set of 
Plus set of Unused British 
-, — Offers Free 


FREE 


Fascinating Triangle Stamps 


Colonies. Plus Large Stamp Book 
with approvals. Send 10¢€ to cover 


post 
EMPIR rOSTAMP CORP.., ” Dept. Ss, Toronto, Canada 


STAMP COLLECTION FREE! 
More than 100 diff. fascinating, intri 
guing stamps from Europe, Africa, So 

Scandinavia, Balkans Asia * 


America, § 

te., used stamps and = al stamps, you will be thrilled: 
All ‘given to Pg ‘oval se applicants sending 3¢ post- 
ge. TATHA | STAMP co. _ SPRINGFIELD 82, MASS. 





DIAMOND SHAPE COFFEE STAMP 


LOVELY FLOWER TRIANGLE 
First American Big Commemorative Greenland, idol 
Dancer, ete. FREE with approvals. 
CAPITAL STAMP CO.. LITTLE ROCK 7, ARKANSAS 
Foreign Coin, Banknote and 
itlustrated coin list 
to approval service 





ICELAND 


10 Different beautiful stamps for only 10 cents to appli- 
cants for our good old fashioned approvals. Old Colony 





By TONY SIMON 
Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs 


Ghana’s First Stamps 


GHANA, world’s newest nation, has 
issued her first stamps. A set of four, 
the stamps commemorate Ghana’s inde- 
pendence from Britain on March 6, 
1957. The West African nation was 
under British rule for more ‘than 50 
years. During this time it was called 
the Gold Coast. Each of Ghana’s first 
stamps bears the same design (shown 
above). The design consists of: a map 
of Africa, on which Ghana is located 
in black; an eagle (to symbolize the 
birth of a new nation); am a portrait 
of Ghana’s prime minister, Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumah. 


JAPAN issued a 10-yen stamp March 
8 in honor of her admission last De- 
cember as the 80th U. N. member. 
The design pictures the U. N. emblem, 
a polar-projection map- of the world 
inside an olive wreath. (The map and 
wreath together stand for world peace.) 
On July 1 Japan will issue a stamp in 
tribute to the official launching of the 
International Geophysical Year (iGY), 
1957-58. At least a dozen other nations 
may issue IGY commemoratives. 


ANTARCTIC TERRITORY stamps 
have been released by Australia and 
New Zealand. The stamps picture 
scenes of past Antarctic expeditions 
that were sent out by both nations. 
Also shown are maps that locate Au- 
stralian and New Zealand “pie-shaped” 
claims on Antarctica. 

Free U. N. stamps! That’s what 
you'll get as a member of the United 
Nations Stamp Clubs, conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines. See April 19 
stamp column. 





Stamp Coe., Dept. X, Milford, Connecticut. 


Free! ISRAEL Stamp Collection 


Usually selling for $1.00 and more, this 


packet of 25 ALL DIFFERENT 


ISRAEL stamps is yours FREE! Your chance to own a good basic 


collection including the various ancient 


12 TRIBES ISSUE, 


HEBREW 
HIGH HOLY DAYS, BUNNING STAG ISSUE, 


COIN SETS, 


AIRPOST, and CHILDREN’S ISSUE. EXTRA: 48 PAGE STAMP DIC- 
TIONARY & GUIDE included Free. Send 10 cents to help cover costs. 


STAMPEX CO., Box 47-MSC, White Plains, New York 
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Wi iTops, don’t miss. /i”i”Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


MiMi LOST CONTINENT. (Lopert. 
Produced and directed by Leonardo 
Bonzi.) 


There have been travel films galore, 
but few have rivaled this Italian-made 
production in either beauty or interest. 
Count Bonzi, an adventurer-explorer, 
has taken a CinemaScope camera into 
the Far East to record the fabulous 
world south of Hong Kong. From the 
islands of the Malayan Archipelago he 
has brought back an intimate glimpse 
of the colorful rituals and ceremonies 
characteristic of the area. Author John 
Gunther wrote the commentary that 
makes their way of life intelligible to 
us. 


“i i“ DESIGNING WOMAN. (M-G-M. 
Produced by Dore Schary. Directed 
by Vincente Minnelli.) 


Gregory Peck and Lauren Bacall co- 
Star in this fast-moving combination of 
sports story and musical comedy. Peck 
plays a crusading sports columnist out 
to break up the boxing rackets. Miss 
Bacall is his wife, a fashion designer 
working on a big Broadway musical. 
The musical numbers, featuring Do- 
lores Gray, are worked smoothly into 
the story. Even the ‘grand finale—a 
slam-bang battle in a theatre alley—is 
set to music. It’s all a bit unlikely, but 
very good fun. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iA i"'“Tops, don't miss. “iiGood. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu 


Drama—(D) ; 
Animated Cartoon—(A); Western-—(W) 


mentary—(Y) ; 
“vvivThe Barretts of. Wimpole Street 
(D); Around the World in 80 Days (D); 
Friendly Persuasion (D); The Ten Com- 
mandments (D); War and Peace (D); 
Moby Dick (D); Giant (D); The King 
and I (M); Carousel (M); Oklahoma! 
(M); The Solid Gold Cadillac (C); Secrets 
of Life (Y). 

“vThe Young Stranger (D); Edge of 


the City (D); Battle Hymn (D); The Saga 
of Satchmo (Y); Three Brave Men (D). 


“The Iron Petticoat (C); Mister Cory 
(D); The Opposite Sex (M); Edge of 
Hell (D). 


The Wild Party (D). 








Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 








Geography Lesson 

A friendly taxi driver in Washington, 
D. C., once asked Eliahu Elath, Israel's 
former ambassador to the U. S., what 
part of the world he came from. 

“From the Middle East,” Mr. Elath 
answe red. 

“Well,” said the man at the wheel, 
“we sure have a Middle West, but I 
didn’t know we had a Middle East!” 


(harles Poore in N. Y¥. Times 


Fishy 


Not many skin divers are talking 
about it, but an interesting phenomenon 
took place off Brindisi, Italy, recently. 
A whale and herring took a liking to 
each other and were inseparable, swim- 
ming around the world for seven years. 

But last month the herring turned up 
around the waters of Brindisi without 
the whale. All the fish who knew of the 
close bond between the two wanted to 
know where the whale was, 

The herring refused to say. 

Finally, after continued questioning, 
the herring snarled: 

“How should I know? Am I my blub- 
ber’s kipper?” 

Wall St. Journs) 


Out for the Record 


A famous college athlete, holder of 
many track records, was sent to the hos- 
pital with a bad case of flu. A doctor 
took his temperature, shook his head 
doubtfully, and said, “Hm-m-m, looks 
pretty bad. You're running a tempera- 
ture of 103.” 

“Yeah?” said the athlete, suddenly 
interested in his condition. “What's the 


world’s record?” 
Successful Farming 


Wild Oats- 

Betty: “1 hear you've accepted El- 
mer’s proposal. Did he happen to men- 
tion that he had proposed to me?” 

Netty: “Oh, not specifically. He did 
say he'd done a lot of foolish things be- 


fore he met me.” 
Wooden Barrel 


Thankful 


Little Tobey was telling his mother 
about the day in school. “Mother,” he 
said, “today our teacher asked me 
whether I had any brothers or sisters, 
and | told her I was the only child.” 

“And what did she say?” asked his 


mother. 
“She said, “Thank goodness!’ ” 


The Kablegram 


Wrong Guess 
Rich uncle: “Sorry you don’t like your 
birthday gift, but I did ask you if you 
preferred large checks or small ones.” 
Nephew: “But how was I to know 


you were talking about neckties?” 
The Yellow Jacket 


y From Missouri 

“Afen’t people funny?” 

“Yes. If you tell a man that there are 
270,678,934,341 stars in the universe, 
he'll believe you—but if a sign says 
‘Fresh Paint,’ that same man has to 


make a personal investigation.” 
The Public Speaker's Treasure Chest 


Light-headed 

Once while campaigning in a state 
of one of his opponents, William How- 
ard Taft was constantly interrupted by 
heckling from the gallery. Finally a cab- 
bage landed on the stage and came to 

rest near his feet. 
Pausing in his address, Mr. Taft 
at the vegetable intently and 
then remarked, “Ladies and gentlemen, 
I see that one of my adversaries has lost 


# it Depends. . . 

The Higgintwiddles had just moved 
to the country from the big city. Mr. H. 
wanted to vote in the coming election, 
so one day he stopped the Town Clerk 
and asked: “How long must a person 
reside in this town before he can vote?” 

“What ticket?” asked the clerk. 


Wireconsin Journal of Education 
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his head.” 
The Kablegram 


Affection 

The country station agent did not 
wear a uniform. When a train came in, 
he stood at the platform gate to check 
the passengers’ tickets. 

One day a pretty girl came up to him. 
When he held out his hand for her 
ticket, she seized it eagerly, gave it a 
tight squeeze, and followed by clasping 
him around the neck in a loving em- 
brace; then she gave him a hearty kiss. 

The station agent was bewildered, 
but managed to say, “That's all very 
nice, Miss, but I want your ticket.” 

“Oh,” replied the girl, “aren’t you 
Uncle John?” 


The Kabiegram 


Harvard “A” 


The question in the physiology ex- 
amination read: “How may one obtain 
a good posture?” 

The little country boy wrote: “Keep 
the cows off it, and let it grow a while.” 





The Furrow 
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gave me the opportunity 
| wanted” 


“he showed me how to choose my 
job training before enlistment” 


“I really shopped around before deciding how to serve, and only the 
Army would guarantee that I'd get the training I wanted. My Army 
Recruiter was a real friendly guy and showed me how the Army lets 
you pick your own technical course. And you don’t have to enlist until 
you get a written guarantee that your course is there for you. Now I’m 
becoming an expert in cartography and will be able to step into a 
specialist’s job. Whatever you're interested in, you can bet the Army 
has a course in it. You just can’t beat the deal the Army offers you. 
Your recruiter can fix it up for you, too. He’s a mighty good man to 


get to know.” ¥ e ptt fp 


Pvt. William Poteat, Jr. 


hit Ww 
Marion, North Carolina 


Graduate, Glenwood High School 


SFC. Joel R. Ledford 
Army Recruiter 
Marion, North Carolina 


YOUR ARMY RECRUITER WILL HELP YOU 
GET THIS SAME TRAINING PROGRAM 


You can get the same deal Bill got by visiting 








that a place in class is waiting for you. And not 


your local Army Recruiter. He'll tell you about 
the 100 courses to choose from—electronics, en- 
gineering, medicine, finance, mechanics—just 
about everything. When you select ycur course, 
your recruiter will get you a written guarantee 


until after high school graduation do you actually 
enlist. So get in on this program right now and 
prepare for a great future. Just see your Army 
Recruiter and reserve the course of your choice 


—at no obligation! 
~~ rz 


Get choice, not chance, from your Army Recruiter 
SS 
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St. Leuis Public Schools—J.G. Princell 


Gerald Wendt, UNESCO science editor, completes his opening address before 
the ASCD St. Louis convention. Wendt foresees America in the year 2,000 as 
a rich nation on a short work-week, possessing a great deal of leisure time. 


Education for Tomorrow 


Every educator had his own private crystal ball at the 12th annual conference of 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. The St. Louis meet- 
ing attracted more than 3,000 curriculum specialists, college professors, school 
administrators, and just plain teachers. They gazed into the future and predicted 
the following trends: greater emphasis on the dse of leisure time, increasing inter- 
est in Asia, a step-up in educational research, a’curriculum geared to the individual 
student, and—most important of all—the allocation of enough money to do the job. 


Tomorrow, U.S.A. 


The America of 2,000 A.D. will be a 
nation with time on its hands, Average 
work week: 24 to 32 hours. Average 
family income: $20,000 a year. Average 
life span: 80 years. So predicted Gerald 
Wendt, UNESCO science writer, at the 
first ASCD general session. 

What does this mean for education? 
We must teach our youngsters to make 
the most creative use of leisure time. 
We must prepare schools to become 
community centers for adults as well as 
young people. And—in a world of pos- 
sibly four billion people by the year 
2,000—we must inject into the curricu- 
lum a study of “the functioning of the 
mind, the intellect, and the emotions” 
so that nations may live together in 
understanding and peace. 


And where will the money come from 
to pay for it all? Wendt feels confident 
that a greater proportion of our gross 
national product will be devoted to 
education in the near future. 


“The Fourth R” 


Last year, the U.S. Government spent 
more money on tombs and monuments 
than for medical and educational re- 
search combined. So reports Prof. David 
H. Russell (Univ. of California), who 
calls for much greater emphasis on the 
“fourth R,” research. 

Says Russell: Last year industry spent 
$5,600,000,000 on research. In the 
same period, less than $2,000,000 was 
spent on educational research, What 
kind of research projects does he have 
in mind? 

Russell told ASCD of five problems 


which “desperately need investigation”: 
1. Effects on the individual of com- 
pulsory military service. 2. Communi- 
cation, 3. Desegregation and human re- 
lations. 4. Shrinkage of the world. 5. 
Education to fit the individual. 


Accent on Asia 


The educational spotlight is turn- 
ing—unmistakably—in the direction of 
Asia. Brooklyn College’s Leonard §. 
Kenworthy, chairman of the ASCD's 
Commission on Education for Interna- 
tional Understanding, cites a flurry of 
activity on the part of educators to 
study the great, fermenting continent. 
Some examples: 

PAppointment of Ronald Anderson, 
Univ. of Michigan, to serve as Asian spe- 
cialist for the U.S. Office of Education. 
Setting up of summer workshops on 
Asian studies by universities across the 
country. 

Planned publication by the National 
Council for Social Studies of materials 
on both Asia and Africa for secondary 
schools. 

>Preparation of teaching units and book- 
lets on Asia by the National Council for 
Asian Affairs, the Japan Society and the 
Association for Asian Aftairs. 

Next week Kenworthy, himself, will 
preside at the Fourth Anr.ual Confer- 
ence on International Education in New 
York City. Theme: “Richer by Asia.” 


Things to Come 


What will be the significant 
changes in American education in the 
foreseeable future? A Scholastic Teacher 
reporter sidled up to administrators, 
curriculum _ specialists and 
student teachers—and got the following 
varied reactions to this question 

Helen Shaw, director of elementary 
education, Lawrence, Kan.: Foreign 
languages in elementary schools. Greater 
attention to the individual—especially 
the gifted. Well do a better three R job 

Dr. Mary Austin, Harvard Univ. Grad- 
uate School of Education: Curriculum 
will be unified around common centers 
of interest. There will be a greater em- 
phasis on science. The Far East will 
come into greater prominence in social 
studies. 

Lucille Thimblin, assistant superin- 


most 


teachers 
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Preparation of Coa 


OAL as it is taken from the mine is called run-of-mine 

and must be cleaned and graded before it is ready to 
be sold. This processing takes place in giant preparation 
plants—or “‘tipples.” 

At the tipple, run-of-mine .coal is washed and any 
impurities are removed. It is then dried and graded; 
that is, laboratory-analyzed to determine its type and 
passed over shaker screens that sort the lumps into 
required sizes automatically. Sometimes the coal is then 
treated with chemicals or sprayed with oil to settle any 
remaining dust. The final result is prescription coal— 
coal specifically prepared to meet every requirement of 
the buyer. After inspection, the coal is loaded into 
trains, barges or trucks for shipment to market. 


With the specialized fuel demands of modern power- 
producing machinery and coal-burning equipment, the 
scientific preparation of coal assumes increasing impor- 
tance. As the energy needs of our country continue to 
grow, coal producers are investing vast sums of money 


in the modernization and improvement of coal pro- 
cessing facilities. Both in the actual mining of coal and 
its preparation, we are looking to tomorrow. 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building « Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie 
Story” and a list of other teachers’ aids. 

“THE GENIE STORY”—The magic genie of coal shows 
a schoolboy the modern uses of coal. Exciting and educa- 
tional cartoon book in color. 


Name 
School 
Street 
City 


Position or 











tendent of schools, Park Forest, IIl.: 
Programs will be individualized for 
elementary school youngsters. We'll get 
away from grades, and individualize in- 
struction for slow, gifted, and average. 

Gus Profit, elementary public school 
coordinator, Denver, Colo.: The most 
important—and most weleome—change 
would be enough classrooms. 

Mrs. Gertie McCowan, supervisor 
of elementary school, Hearne, Tex.: 
Greater emphasis on U.S. citizenship. 

Victor Lawhead, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind.: Use of closed 
circuit television. Curriculum will be less 
fragmented and more integrated. We 
shall learn more about how to bring 
out the creative aspects of our pupils. 

Ragene Farris, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, Covina, Calif.: A greater 
emphasis on labor-saving devices and 
techniques, through television and other 
electronic tools. Because of the huge in- 
crease in school population, we shall 
have to battle hard to keep education 
quality up. 

Mary Ann Brauer, student teacher, 
Washington Univ., St. Louis: Integra- 
tion will be the most significant change 
—but that will take 50 years to com- 
plete. TV will be used more and more 
on the university level. In lower grades, 
it will be used as a supplementary 
teaching aid. 


Convention Briefs 


Supt. Charles H. Wilson, Highland 
Park, IIl., took a swipe at pedaguese at 
the ASCD convention. He told the John 
Dewey Society: “If you want to know 
why so many of us schoolmasters and 
schoolmarms resist the advances in cur- 
riculum which you scholars and curricu- 
lum directors think we ought to make, 
I believe I can tell you why. We don’t 
know what you're saying. . . . You may 
be communicating with each other, 
but you are not communicating with 
the mass of American teachers.” 


>Hagerstown’s William Brish—who is 
running the nation’s biggest closed-cir- 
cuit ETV operation—underwent a bar- 
rage of questioning at a session on edu- 
cational video. Embarrassed by recent 
statements of some educators that ETV 
can “save on teaching jobs,” Brish em- 
phasized that TV gives the classroom 
teacher more time for planning. “We 
can’t shut our eyes to television,” he 
told the ASCD group. “If we do nothing 
else, we can teach our youngsters to 
discriminate in their viewing habits.” 


mSt. Louis’ ETV station, KETC, fea- 
tures a 15-minute weekly education 
news-program, “Education Digest.” The 
program uses, by permission, consider- 


3-T 


able material from the nation’s only 
weekly education news magazine, 


“Scholastic Teacher.” 


®Convention-goers were shocked to 
hear of the death of Bertrand L. Smith, 
Oak Park, Ill., chairman of the ASCD 
Legislation Commission. He died at 43 
of a brain tumor. 


Outgoing ASCD president Robert S. 
Gilchrist (University City, Mo.), was 
presented with a merit award at the 
convention by New York Univ. for “out- 
standing service to American education.” 


ASCD Resolutions 


Integration and the “three R’s”—two 
of the biggest problems confronting 
American education—come up for spe- 
cial mention in the ASCD platform of 
resolutions. 

The ASCD recognizes that integra- 
tion is both a Northern and Southern 
problem, and calls upon its executive 
committee or board of directors to “ex- 
plore and implement ways of identify- 
ing, circulating, and sharing reporis and 
experiences which reflect construciive 
ways of alleviating and/or terminating 
problems of desegregation.” 

Without mentioning anybody by 
name, the ASCD points out that “certain 
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Based on the award-winning film series produced by Louis de Rochemont Associates 


.00 with every ten filmstrips 
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Limited as oo entel} 


ORDER TODAY! 


Unequalled in accuracy and teaching value, this Series is the most widely used 
of its kind in existence, from elementary through the college level. The fact that 
mén’s living habits vary, as geography varies from place to place, is the funda- 
mental concept underlying the Series. Used in related groups, this Series is inte- 
grated with geography and social studies criteria. Free teacher’s guide available 
with each filmstrip. Py 
EACH FILMSTRIP $4.00 EAP on SO frames) 
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contributors to mass media are placing 
great stress on the importance of the 
three R’s and to a purported trend 
toward ‘more three-R teaching.’ 

[The March 15 issue of U.S. News 
and World Report features the article 
“Back to the Three R’s?” The report 
contains “the findings of a nation-wide 
survey conducted by a team of editors.” 
years of ‘progres- 


is buckling 


”» 


Its conclusion: afte: 
sive’ education,” Johnny 
down to the three R’s.—Ed.] 

Says the ASCD: “Isolated ‘three-R 
teaching’ has often been primarily as- 
sociated in the with rote drill, 
memoriter learning, and cram-exam in- 
terpretations of education. . . .” 

The organization expresses its belief 
in the importance of “fundamental edu- 
cation and of the acquisition of other 
values, attributes, skills and knowledge 
useful to the individual and society.” 
But at the same time the ASCD “re- 
affirms its belief . . . that teaching shall 
in no way be impaired by a retrogres- 
sive or passive acceptance of outmoded 
teaching methods; methods which pur- 
portedly improve learning of the funda- 
mentals at the cost of meaning, critical 
thinking, democratic participating, cre- 
ative experiences, and heed for the in- 
dividuality of people.” 

Two resolutions presented from the 
floor were adopted by the convention. 
One reiterated the ASCD’s stand in 
favor of Federal aid to education, and 
called upon members to 
make their stands known to their Con- 
gressmen. A second motion called for 
the establishment of an ASCD Commis- 
sion on Intergroup Education, which 
would “dedicate its efforts to the de- 
velopment of the concept of the 
brotherhood of man.’ 

G. Robert Koopman, associate super- 
intendent of public instruction for Mich- 
igan, is new ASCD president for 1957. 
Next year’s convention will be held in 
Seattle, March 2-6 


past 


association 


Higher Education 


More than 1,000 college presidents, 
deans, and professors met in Chicago 
last month to take “A Bold New Look 
at the Not Too Distant Future” of higher 
education. The occasion: 12th annual 
convention on Higher Education of the 
NEA. 

Since the present is prologue to the 
future, many speakers examined the 
contemporary scene as well. Here is 
what some saw: 

Geneva Drinkwater, Rollins College: 
In the social climate of our time, “to- 
day’s great virtue seems to be conform- 
ity, and security appears to be the spe- 
cial goal of the young.” 

T. L. Hungate, Columbia Univ.: 
“Looking ahead, it is conceivable that 
by 1970, the Federal Government will 


G. Robert Koopman 
1957 ASCD President 


meet at least one-third and perhaps 
more of the total bill for the higher 
education of youth.” 

Philip H. Coombs, Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education: “It may well 
be that the greatest waster of teaching 
energy is the middle-sized class—the 
class over 20 and under 200—which 
turns out to be no more than a vest 
pocket lecture but which absorbs a high 
proportion of total faculty time.” 

Richard J. Neutra, architect: “Peo- 
ple, students, professors, in future, 
will meet again face to face, instead 
of head-on, or taking off each other's 
fenders.” 

W. Max Wise, Columbia Univ.: “To 
some there is evidence that America has 
never held its intellectuals in such low 
esteem as at the present moment.” 

Philip E. Jacob, Univ. of Pennsyl- 
vania: “Systematic cheating” by students 
“is the custom rather than the exception 
at many major universities.” Many of 
the students who cheat have no sense 
of wrongdoing. 

After looking at what today holds 
and what tomorrow may bring, the con- 
ferees came up with some resolutions. 
Among them: 
>The U.S. Office of Education should be 
strengthened and expanded and should 
be given “a larger role in educational 
policy-making at the national level.” 
PPrivate and public agencies, including 
the Federal government, should provide 
direct financial assistance to enable tal- 
ented boys and girls to attend college. 
PTuition and educational fees paid to 
tax-exempt accredited colleges and uni- 
versities should carry income tax credit. 

Next week, a national appraisal of 
higher education needs gets underway 
in San Francisco, with the Far West 
Regional Conference on Education Be- 
yond the High School, April 10-11. 
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TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


Kockchellen 


IN 
NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a city’’. 
Guided Tour includes a thrilling sky view 


of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob- 


servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50. 


SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl. Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 45¢ 
Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 or more students, ages 12 to 20. 


For further information and group rates 
write: Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 
Observation Roof, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, 
ew York 20, N. Y. 
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THIS WILL 
BE MY SIXTH 
ONTARIO VACATION 


Writ on 
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Canada’s Family Variety Vacationland 





| Denise McDonald, Ontario Travel Hostess, 


| Room 556, Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ont. 











Other regional meetings scheduled for 
this month and next: Louisville, Ky., 
April 23-25; New York City, April 30- 
May 1; St. Louis, Mo., May 9-10; and 
Boston, May 13-14. 


Don't Miss... 


Fable, Fact and History, by Willis 
Thornton. What are the real facts about 
Lincoln’s letter to Mrs. Bixby, the Bos- 
ton Massacre, Pocahontas and John 
Smith? A former newsman debunks a 
host of historical myths in this 242- 
page book. Write Greenberg, Pub- 
lisher, 201 East 57th Street, New 
York 22. ($4.50). 

We Are Better Educated Than 50 
Years Ago, by Walter Cocking in “The 
School Executive” (March). He tears 
apart Arthur Bestor’s recent article de- 
ploring the sorry state of U.S. education. 
Says Cocking: “. . . Today, millions of 
Americans, and the total society as well, 
are benefiting from education who un- 
der the old order would have had no 
educational opportunity or at best a 
very limited one.” For free copy of 
Cocking editorial, write to “The School 
Executive,” 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N.Y. Enclose stamped 
envelope. 

The Teacher Who Won't Answer 
Questions, by Frances V. Rummell in 
the April “Reader’s Digest.” All about a 
biology teacher who has abolished the 
biology textbook in favor of field work 
and research. In the same issue, I Went 
to School in Red China, by Cheng Lim 
Fei. “I went to the motherland of my 
parents expecting to find a Communist 
heaven. What I found was more like 
hell.” 

A Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools, prepared by the American Li- 
brary Association, in conjunction with 
the National Council for Social Studies, 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
Association for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development, and Department of 
Classroom Teachers of NEA. Lists book, 
magazines, and audio-visual aids for 
use in U.S. senior high schools. This is 
a must for every school librarian—and 
highly worthwhile for the teacher's 
own professional bookshelf. Write Pub- 
lishing Department, American Library 
Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. (Paper-bound, $2.75.) 


Reed Named 


Dr. Wayne O. Reed, Assistant U.S. 
Commissioner of Education since 1951, 
has been named Deputy Commissioner 
of Education. He succeeds John R. 
Rackley, who resigned late last year to 
become dean of Pennsylvania State 
Univ.’s College of Education. Reed is 
former Nebraska State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 





THREE 
AWARD 
WINNERS 


Young America takes great pride in 
these three new sets of filmstrips— 
each an Award Winner in Scholas- 
tic’s National Filmstrip Awards for 
“the ten outstanding filmstrips (or 
series) of the year.” Be sure to use 
these in YOUR classes—they will 
make your instruction more mean- 
ingful and more effective. 


GETTING ALONG 
WITH OTHERS 
A set of 6 full-color filmstrips for 
Junior-Senior High School Guid- 
ance and Social Studies: 

Personal Relationships 

Personal Appearance 

Table Manners 

You're on a Trip 

School Functions 

You're in Public 


Price—$30.00 per set of 6, in- 
cluding Teacher’s Guide. 


GROOMING 
FOR BOYS 


A unique set of 4 full-color film- 
strips for Junior-Senior High School 
Guidance and Health Education: 


Clean as a Whistle 
Strictly Business 
Fit as a Fiddle 
Time to Attire 


Price—$22.50 per set of 4, in- 
cluding Teacher's Guide. 


WORLD STUDY 
SERIES 


A set of 6 full-color filmstrips for 
Junior-Senior High School Lan- 
guage Arts: 


Keys to Word Meaning 
Unusual Word Origins 
Words from Latin and Greek 
Word Meanings Change 
Synonyms, Antonyms, etc. 
Words from Other Languages 


Price—$30.00 per set of 6, in- 


cluding Teacher’s Guide. 


| 
| 


All YAF filmstrips may be ordered on 
a 10-day approval basis. Just write te: 


YOUNG 
AMERICA 
FILMS, INC. 


18 East 41st St. 
New York City 17 
New York 
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How School Newspaper Projects Can 


BOLSTER THE CURRICULUM! 


By CURN C. HARVEY 












































PECIAL editions of your school news- 

paper make excellent 
studies projects. As newspaper faculty 
advisor, I have helped students pre- 
pare many special editions which were 


can social 


focused on specific topics or problems. 
Such editions, I have found, are exceed- 
ingly successful in arousing student 
interest, as well as providing spring- 
boards to stimulating units in social 
education. 

The first step is to plan for the spe- 
cial edition by building up interest in 
an appropriate topic. Then get pupils 
engaged in activities to make the new 
interest a part of school life. A cam- 
paign—such as the promotion of safety 


or good citizenship—is a good way to 
start the ball rolling. 

Once the staff begins working on 
special editions, topics and theme ideas 
develop so quickly that the task be- 
comes one of selection. Here are some 
that were produced under my guidance 
in Utah and New Mexico elementary 
and junior high schools: 

Citizenship: Motive for this edition 
was the writing of a school code by a 
pupil-teacher committee. The issue was 
an attempt to implement the code and 
to explain the qualities of good citizen- 
ship. The staff met with the principal 
and sold him the idea of setting aside 
“Good Citizenship Month” in the school. 





Stimulate students’ interest with this 


"ON MONEY MANAGEMENT 


UST SELECTED for one of this 
J year’s Scholastic Teacher 
Awards, Directing Your Dollars 
now ranks as “one of the ten out- 
standing film strips for Junior and 
Senior high school social studies 
classes” according to audio-visual 
education leaders. 

Based on teen-agers’ money 
problems, this 35mm film strip pro- 
vides an ideal springboard for stim- 
ulating classroom discussions. Your 


classes actually solve problems out- 
lined in the story. 62 frames in full 
color, with captions. 

If you wish to borrow it free of 

charge, place your reservation now, 
to get first choice of dates. Loan 
prints are now being booked for 
next year. 
However, to avoid booking prob- 
lems, you can own a brand-new 
print at our cost. Only $3 post- 
paid. Immediate shipment. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








Then they went to the mayor and in 
fluenced him to issue a proclamation 
officially making it “Good Citizenship 
Month” in the town. Next the pupils 
compiled a list of names of prominent 
persons in the community, state, and 
nation. They wrote letters to these peo- 
ple asking what had been most impor- 
tant in making them good citizens, The 
result was a special edition of the paper 
on the theme, “Pathways to Good Citi- 
zenship.” 

Conservation: Wise use of water, 
land, and other natural resources is a 
vital problem in the locality of the 
school where this edition was published. 
Nearly everyone in the school carried 
on conservation projects, and many boys 
and girls were members of such organi- 
zations as the Scouts and 4-H Clubs. 
In addition to reporting on student con- 
servation activities and on local con- 
servation problems, the edition also car- 
ried material on soil, minerals, forests, 
water, wildlife and fish conservation. 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son contributed a guest editorial titled 
“Youth’s Part in Conservation.” 

Wise Use of Money: This edition fea- 
tured a survey of the amount of money 
pupils needed to spend, where their 
money came from, and their spending 
habits. It also published stories of sav- 
ings plans for young people, and inter- 
views with businessmen on banking, in- 
vestments, and insurance. An economics 
class did some research which formed 
the basis of several valuable articles. 

Student Problems: This edition was a 
joint enterprise of both elementary and 
high school pupils in the community. 
With the help of teachers, pupils in 
both schools were polled on the ques- 
tion: “What do you consider your one 
most serious problem?” The problems 
brought to light were classified under 
such headings as “Making Friends,” 
“Getting Along with Others,” “Use of 
Time,” “Being Successful in School,” 
and “Choosing an Occupation.” A num- 
ber of teachers and even some parents 
gave the staff a lot of help in preparing 
this edition. The information published 
was mostly about personal problems of 


| children and youth from their own 


points of view. 

A Poetry Edition: Creative writing 
should be a by-product of a school 
paper, and in most schools there is 
plenty of talent for writing poetry if 
properly stimulated. A special poetry 
edition of the school paper is a way of 
revealing this talent, and thus make 
writing a rich personal experience for 
pupils. One year all pupils in the school 
were encouraged to write poetry, and 
their best poems were published as a 
special edition of the paper. The edi- 
tion contained poems of local color, 
nature, and humor, as well as student 
activities. 





%* TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 
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MID-TERM REVIEW TEST 


Turn to pages 19-20 for World 
Week's two-page Mid-Term Review 
Test on current affairs. The test con- 
sists of a variety of short-answer ques- 
tions based on the contents of World 
Week from Feb. 1, 1957 to March 22, 
1957. It will test the students’ knowl- 
edge of people in the news and their 
understanding of current world and 
national developments. Other sections 
will test their ability to read a map, 
graph, and cartoon; their “current 
events vocabulary”; and their familiarity 
with the workings of the U. S. Con- 


gress. 


How fo Use the Test 


Students can fill out the answers to 
the questions as a homework assign- 
ment. On the next day, the class can 
review the questions and answers in 
an open book approach. For a more 
effective review, students should be 
asked not only to indicate the correct 
answers but to tell why the alternative 
choices, when given, are incorrect. In 
fill-in type questions, students could 
be asked to give additional background 
information to support their answers. 
When identifying people in the news, 
students can be asked to associate the 
names with national or world affairs. 
This teaching approach will lessen 
guesswork on the part of the students. 

If you want to use the test for mark- 
ing purposes, ask students to turn in 
their papers after they have been given 
the test. The test itself can be removed 
from the rest of the magazine very 
readily since it is on both sides of a 
single sheet. Answers to the test are 
on the next page of this Teaching 
Guide 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 5) 


One of the Newsmakers in this 
week’s issue is A. N. Spanel, founder 
of International Latex Corporation, and 
one of our nation’s leading philan- 
thropists. It tells how Mr. Spanel built 
up his industry and how he came to 
be called “the most popular private 
citizen to visit France.” 

Our second Newsmaker is India’s 
prime minister, Jawaharlal Nehru. The 
problems this leader faces are covered 
in the Unit on India, pages 10-16. 


UNIT: INDIA (pp. 10-16) 


High Points in the Unit 
India won its independence from 
Britain in 1947 but independence did 


not mean an end to its many problems 
at home. Low living standards, illit- 
eracy, widespread poverty, underde- 
veloped resources, and backward farm- 
ing methods were (and are) major 
problems whose solutions still lie in the 
future. India’s leaders are taking steps 
to develop new industries, modernize 
others, and increase agricultural pro- 
duction. Religion remains a dividing 
factor in India. Caste still exerts its 
hold on millions. And Pakistan and 
India are still in a dispute over Kash- 
mir. 

Despite these difficulties, India is a 
respected leader of Asia. In its world 
relations, India has preferred to steer 
clear of all alliances. Yet, India is not 
truly neutral. It is a “soft-spoken” critic 
of communism and a champion of 
colonial peoples. It receives aid from 
the U. S. but frequently rolls out the 
“red carpet” for Soviet visitors. Al- 
though it objects to violence, it is ready 
to wage war against Pakistan to keep 
Kashmir. Which way India? 


Contents 


1. Page 
India’s prime 
Nehru. 

2. Pages 10-11: India’s geography, 
agricultural resources, people, indus- 
tries, standard of living. Religion, a 
divisive force. India’s leaders try to 
improve conditions at home. Map. 

8. Pages 12-13: A two-page picture 
spread touching on various aspects of 
life in India. 

4. Pages 14-15: An overview of 
India’s history from early days to the 
recent election. India under British 
rule. Gandhi’s part in the struggle 
for India’s freedom. Last month’s elec- 
tions. 

5. Page 16: India’s position in world 
affairs today. Its aloof attitude toward 
all offers of alliance. Its policies to- 
ward Pakistan and the former princely 
states. 


5: Newsmaker sketch of 
minister, Jawaharlal 


Assignments 


1. Pages 10-13: Make an outline in 
your notebooks with these headlines: 
Size and Population; Land Features; 
Climate; Religion; Living Standards; 
Agriculture; Resources; Industries; Cus- 
toms; Major Problems at Home. Leave 
several lines under each heading to 
fill in the answers based on your read- 
ing of the text and the information in 
the pictures. 

2. Pages 5, 14-15: (1) Tell, briefly, 
the part played by each of the follow- 


indi Q@ AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


ing in India’s history: East India Com- 
pany, Sepoy Mutiny, Gandhi, Nehru. 
(2) In what three ways did Britain 
help bring progress to India? (3) What 
makes Kashmir a trouble spot today? 

8. Page 16: (1) How would you 
summarize India’s attitude toward each 
of the following: (a) the U. S. and its 
allies? (b) Red China? (c) Pakistan? 
(2) Why is India’s role in world affairs 
called “the third force”? 


ASIA’S AWAKENING GIANT (pp. 10- 
11) 
A Filmstrip Lesson 


Introduce the unit by showing a 
filmstrip on India, if available. Scan the 
contents of the filmstrip first so that 
you can prepare a series of film-review 
questions for the class. Write the ques- 
tions on the blackboard for students 
to copy. When the film is over, the 
class can get to work answering the 
questions. If time runs out during the 
period, students can finish answering 
the questions as homework. 


A Map Lesson 


Distribute blank outline 
India to the class or have 
draw a map of India free-hand using 
the map on page 11 as a guide. Here 
are some map questions: 

1. Label the following: India; East 
and West Pakistan; Ceylon; Tibet; Red 
China; Nepal; Burma; Kashmir; Af- 
ghanistan. 

2. Trace the routes of the 
Ganges, and Brahmaputra rivers. 

3. Label the Arabian Sea and Bay 
of Bengal. 

4. Indicate the Himalaya Mountains 
and the Ghats with a series of “X” 
marks. 

5. Locate these cities: Karachi, New 
Delhi, Bombay, and Calcutta. 


maps of 
students 


Indus, 


Map Questions 


Have a wall map of India on the 
blackboard. Students can work with the 
map on page 11 as their guide. 

1. In what part of the world is 
India? Why is it called “the subconti- 
nent of Asia”? What countries make 
up this subcontinent? 

2. Where are Soviet Russia and Red 
China? Do these countries have an 
“open avenue” for the invasion of 
India? How does the map give you the 
answer? 

8. Between what linés of latitude is 
India located? What does this suggest 
to you about India’s climate? 
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4. Now read the “map key” (on the 
wall map). What does it tell you about 
India’s s? What parts 
are plateau? low land? 


surface feature 


A Geography Lesson 

l. Have students their 
of World Week to the pictures on pages 
12-3. 

(a) What information do these | 
standard of 


open copies 


tures give you about the 
living in India? What clues in the pic- 
tures did you use for your answer? 

(b) What are vow 
life in India after studying the pictures 
showing the ele phant pulling the plow? 


vith coal? 


thoughts ibout 


men loading the locomotive 
the “holy man”? 
(c) Look t the Calcutta 


ivs dos S it show 


street 
scene. In what w how 
life in India was influenced by the 
Western world? Could a ! title 
for this picture be “Calcutta’s Times 
Square”? Why or why not? 

2. How do you explain India’s wide- 
spread poverty 
ards? 

3. In what way is the caste 
involved in this question? Since India’s 
constitution bans the caste system. why 
do caste barriers still persist at present? 

4. If India has rich, fertile land and 
many natural resources, why are fam- 


ine, disease, and poverty so common? 


TOOLS: 


ATOMIC AGE 
May 3 in World Week 


good 


ind low living stand- 


system 


PAMPHLETS: New 
(U. N. Pub. °56.1.22), 
lumbia University 
Documents Service, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. Industrial 
Atomic Power and World Peace, by 
J. J Hopkins 1956, free, General Dy- 
namics Corporation, Public Relations 
Dept., 445 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. Questions and Answers about the 
Atom in Your Community, 1956, 15¢, 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S.. 
Dept. of Manufacturing and Industrial 
Development, 1615 H Street, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 

BOOKS: Explaining the Atom, by 
Selig Hecht, $3.75 (Viking, 1954). 
Atoms Today and Tomorrow, by M. O. 
Hyde, $2.50 (McGraw, 1955). Atoms 
for Peace, by D. O. Woodbury, $3.50 
(Dodd, 1955). 

ARTICLES: “More Atomic Progress: 
a Report,” Life, Feb. 18, 1957. “New 
Nuclear Energy?” Time, Jan. 7, 1957. 
“Controversy of the Month: Federal 
Civilian Atomic Energy Policy,” Con- 


Atomic Age 
1956, 


International 


25¢. Co- 


Press, 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


April 12, 1957 
Unit: The Asian Neutrals— 
Indonesia 
April 19, 1957 
Unit: The Asian Neutrals— 
3. Burma 














FROM GAUTAMA TO GANDHI-TO 
NEHRU (pp. 5, 14-15) 


Since a unit on India is included in 
most syllabi in World History and 
Geography classes, this section can be 
used for review in World 
History classes. In Geography classes, 
this section will give students an over- 


purposes 


view of India’s history. 

1. How did India become a part of 
the British Empire? 

2. In what ways did Britain help 
India? 

3. What methods did Gandhi advo- 
cate for winning independence from 
sritain? 

4. Although India won its independ- 
ence in 1947, it chose to remain within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
What conclusions can you draw from 
this? 


gressional Digest, Jan. 1957. “Peaceful 
Atoms to Stop War,” by R. McKinney, 
N. Y. Times Magazine, Dec. 9, 1956. 
“How Useful the U. S, Atom?” by R. 
Chappell, Newsweek, Nov. 12, 1956. 
“Coming: New U. S. Atom Program,” 
by J. N. Sites, Nation’s Business, Dec. 
1956. “U. S. Atom Power Is Set to 
Jump,” Business Week, Oct. 27, 1956. 

FILMS: A For Atom, 15 minutes, 
sound, color, free-loan, General Elec- 
tric Company, Distribution Section, Ad- 
vertising and Sales Promotion, 1 River 
Road, Schenectady, N. Y. An explana- 
tion in lay terms of what an atom is, 
how energy is released from certain 
kinds of atoms, and the peacetime uses 
of atomic energy and the by-products 
of nuclear fission. 

FILMSTRIPS: Atoms for Peace, 80 
frames, Life Magazine, Filmstrip Di- 
vision, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Wartime use of the atomic 
bomb, and the surveillance of the 
Atomic Energy Commision over atomic 
research. Surveys advances in atomic 
technology and emphasizes the grow- 
ing importance of fission products in 
industry, medicine, and agriculture. 


INDIA: “THE THIRD FORCE” (p. 16) 


Discussion Questions 

1. “As India’s leader in world affairs, 
Nehru seems to be walking with his 
head in the clouds and his feet planted 
firmly in mid-air.” What do you think 
is meant by this statement? Do you 
agree or disagree with its point of 
view? Why or why not? 

2. After studying the record, would 
you conclude that Nehru is for or 
against communism? Give your reasons. 

3. Would you conclude that he is 
definitely on the side of the U. S. and 
our allies? Give your reasons. 


Special Vocational Feature 
(pp. 22-23) 


“Should You Be a Librarian?” is the 
latest in the popular series prepared 
as a public service by the New York 
Life Insurance Co, Personal and educa- 
tional requirements, duties, working 
conditions, and future opportunities 
are discussed. Other free career pamph- 
lets are available; see feature. 





Answers to Mid-Term Test, pp. 19-20 

I. People in the News: a-4; b-6; c-8; 
d-l; e-10; f-2; g-5; h-9; i-3; j-7. 

Il. World Around Us: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-a; 
5-b. 

III. Cartoon Reading: 1-United Nations; 
2-Israel, Britain, France; 3-Soviet and 
Arab: 4-oil and the Suez Canal; 5-it sent 
a police force to Egypt. 

IV. News Roundup: 1-higher; 2-T; 3- 
rose: 4-T: 5-France; 6-Africa; 7-T; 8-T; 
9-included; 10-T. 

V. Words in the News: 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4- 
d; 5-a. 

VI. Map Reading: 1-South; 2-northerly; 
3-South America; 4-south; 5-1,000 miles. 

VII. Graph Reading: 1-T; 2-F; 3-NS; 4- 
T; 5-NS. 

VIII. Congress at Work: 1-Richard M. 
Nixon; 2-six; 3-population; 4-once; 5-the 
presiding officer of the U. S. Senate; 6- 
House of Representatives; 7-pressure group; 
8-veto; 9-The Congressional Record; 10- 
85th 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 26 
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“Life’s’’ World's Great Religions studies 
philosophies of the major world faiths. 


Adolescents learn how to solve problems 
in Jam Handy’s Guidance Discussion. 


et laitetan 


choosing 


These conventions are 
in action — citizens 
party leaders 


“The New York Times” scores with Pres- 
idential Conventions and Candidates. 


Grooming for Boys offers pointers on how 
young men go about applying for jobs. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
National Filmstrip Awards 


Here are the 11 outstanding releases of 
the year—evaluated for your use in both 


English and social studies classrooms. 


CHOLASTIC TEACHER is happy 

to announce the winners of the 1956 
Filmstrip Awards. In this 7th annual 
filmstrip awards program, a 40-member 
panel of audio-visual leaders through- 
out the country selected the following 
as the outstanding filmstrip releases of 
the year: 


Emotional growth of children is measured 
in colorful Art and the Growing Child. 


This word comes from THESPIS 
the founder of Greek tragedy 
in the 6th century, B.C 


Young America makes study fun with en- 
tertaining filmstrip on Word Study. 


The selective power of the envir 


Color of Man shows, in cartoon form, 
reasons for skin & eye color differences. 


SCWOLASTIC 
FILM- 
STRIP 


awato 


Art and the Growing Child 
Films for Education 

Color of Man 
Univ. of California 

Directing Your Dollars 

—Institute of Life Insurance 

Getting Along with Others 
Young America Films 


Dreaming is one thing—planning another. 
Directing Your Dollars relates the two. 


Getting Along with Others gives down- 
to-earth tips on grooming, etiquette. 


Photos of costumed models enliven Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica's Medieval Europe. 
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Grooming for Boys 
Young 
Guidance Discussion 


America Films 


—Jam Handy 

Medieval Europe 
—Encyclopaedia Brit 
Presidential Conventions & Candidates 
New York Times 


annica 


Word Study 
Young America Films 

World’s Great Religions 
Life 


World We Live In (Pts. 9-13) 


Life 


The runner-up was Lincoln: The IIli- 
nois Years, Museum Extension Service. 


STUDY THIS SUMMER 
AT THE 


UNIVERSITY 


NEW MEXICO 


é 


SUMMER _ 
SESSION pres 
June 17 oa 
to AN 
Aug. 9 


Albuquerque is the geographical center of the 
fascinating, historic and picturesque state of 
three cultures — Indian, Spanish and modern. 
The climate is high, dry and sunny, with ex- 
hilarating days and blanket-cool nights. Regular 
summer recreational activities and arranged tours 
to New Mexico's scenic wonders. 

dormitory 


Entirely air-conditioned women’s 


available for the first time 

The University is fully accredited by the North 
Central Association and others. Regular college 
courses are scheduled in line with teachers’ 
needs, taught by distinguished resident and 
visiting professors. 

Special educational! activities include archaeologi- 
cal Field School and many short-term workshops, 
institutes and seminars 


Registration June 15. 
(Late registrations accepted 
through June 22.) 


WE'LL SEND YOU A 
SUMMER SESSION 
BULLETIN 
FREE 

UPON REQUEST 


UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW MEXICO 
Director, Summer Session 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Please send me your Free Bulletin 
NAME 
STREET... 
CUATE, esis 


| ZONE 


We want to thank the panel mem- 
bers for their conscientious cooperation 
in this project. Their judgment permits 
greater recognition of the increasingly 
fine quality of filmstrips produced for 
classroom use. 

Scholastic Teacher 
gratulations to the producers and dis- 
tributors of these exceptiona! materials. 
Presentation of the Awards will take 
place in New York City May 
7th, at 3:30 p.m. 

The National Film Award 
will appear in the May 3rd issue. 


extends its con- 


Tuesday, 


winners 


The Outstanding Filmstrips 


Art and the Growing Child—68 frs., 
color, LP recording about 13 mins, per 
side. Actual art work of 3- to 12-year- 
olds illustrates emotional growth of chil- 
dren as revealed in their art work; 
explains importance of encouraging chil- 
dren to express themselves freely in art. 
|One side of recording designed for 
adults; the other for children. Producer 
and cameraman, Elliott Kone. Director, 
script-writer and editor, Temima Gezari, 
who conceived and developed this strip. 
| Art work—various children. Collabora- 
tors: Leonie Brandon, New Haven Pub- 
lic Schools; Elizabeth Chase, Yale 
Univ. Art Gallery. Narrator, Ann Loring. 
Music—Yale Whiffenpoofs, “The Cow- 
boy Song” by Oakleigh Thorne, Jr. 
Produced and distributed by Films for 
Education, 1066 Chapel Street, New 
| Haven, Conn. 
| Color of Man—50 
graphic, genetic and physiological rea- 
sons for skin and eye color differences; 
| pointedly demonstrating present-day 
| social significance of these color differ- 
}ences. Written, directed and produced 
| by Robert Carl Cohen who also created 
| the art work. Consultant : Joseph Bird- 
| sell, Kenneth Macgowan, Ww alter Gold- 
| schmidt, Martir Asch. Distributed by 
Educational Film Sales Dept., Univ. 
Extension, Univ. of California, Los 
| Angeles 24, Calif. 

Directing Your Dollars—62 frs., 
Money problems of three typical high 
school students point up many aspects 
of money management, provide discus- 
| sion questions which can be developed 
into study of family finance. Produced 
| by William P. Gottlieb for the Institute 
of Life Insurance. Distributed by Insti- 
|tute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22 

Getting Along with Others—6 film- 
| strips, 40-50 frs. color. Teen-age 
|problems in appearance and personal 
relationships are presented in breezy 
istyle with photos of real teen-agers; 
| many tips on grooming, etiquette, social 
|attitudes. Produced by the Centron 
| Corporation. Producer, Arthur H. Wolf. 
| Wirector and script-writer, Margaret C. 
| Travis. Cameraman, Maurice Prather. 
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ALL STEEL 


FILMSTRIP FILE 


MODEL MF-6 
Holds 336 filmstrips. 
Each can indexed and filed. 


Maximum capacity — Minimum space 
Adjustable Dividers — Six Drawers 
Baked Enamel Finish 


Many Models. Send for New Catalog 
PRODUCTS 


NOWMa 
oumade CORP 


250 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 











| THE EASY 
TO USE 


* Theater Quality 

* Easiest to Use 

* Lowest in Cost 
lightest Weight 


50,000 Users 
Can’t Be Wrong 


THE EDUCATOR'S FRIEND 
Here's a quality projector designed 
for the classroom with rugged, pre- 
cision construction. Guaranteed a 
lifetime. Easiest to use. Easiest to 
carry. Only 27% Ibs. 

Complete $298.50 


-——— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


Send this ad for full information 


| THE HARWALD co.! 


e 1216 Chicago Ave., Evanston, lil. Phone: Davis 8-70705 





Distributed by Young America Films, 
18 East 41st St., New York 17. 

Grooming for Boys—4 filmstrips, 40- 
50 frs. each, color. Teen-age language 
and live photography present useful tips 
for teen-age boys on selection and care 
of clothing, cleanliness, keeping physi- 
cally fit, grooming and conduct for job 
applicants. Produced by the Centron 
Corporation. Producer, Arthur H. Wolf. 
Director and_script-writer, Margaret 
Travis. Cameraman, Robert Rose. Dis- 
tributed by Young America Films, 18 
East 41st St., New York 17. 

Guidance Discussion—7 filmstrips, 
about 30 frs. each, color. Real life sit- 
uations and teen-age characters present 
characteristic problems of growing up; 
discusses those of concern to most ado- 
lescents including typical worries, ways 
of finding own interests and abilities, 
making friends, dating. Script-writer, 
Gretchen Collins. Artist, Walter Sprink. 
Produced and distributed by The Jam 
Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 

Medieval Europe—4 strips, about 53 
frs. each, color. Real-life photographs 
of costumed characters in realistic sit- 
uations present four major facets of 
medieval European life and culture—the 
manor, the knight and his training, the 
town and its guilds, the Crusades and 
their significance. Produced in France. 
Producers: Oscar Sams, Milan Herzog. 
Script, Oscar Sams. Camera, Milan Her- 
zog. Artists: Andre Tadie, William Peltz. 
Collaborator, Sidney Painter, John Hop- 
kins Univ. Produced and distributed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II. 

Presidential Conventions and Candi- 
dates—55 frs. Panorama of the processes 
of selecting candidates; drama of con- 
ventions and party platforms; Presiden- 
tial conventions past and present—their 
importance, how they work, what they 
accomplish, Produced by Filmfax Pro- 
ductions for The New York Times. 
Producer: Henry Clay Gipson. Director, 
Sam Tower. Script-writer, Harold Hall. 
Artist, Sewell Booth. Distributed by the 
Office of Educational Activities, The 
New York Times, Times Square, New 
York 36. 

Word Study—6 filmstrips, about 45 
frs. each, color. A study of our language, 
how it developed by derivation and 
change; ways words are built and used; 
word building with roots, prefixes, suf- 
fixes; information on synonyms, anto- 
nyms, homonyms, heteronyms. Produced 
by Maxwell Desser. Advisors: Hardy 
Finch, Greenwich (Conn.) High School; 
Ruth N. Macoy, Eastern Jr. High School, 
Riverside, Conn. Distributed by Young 
America Films, 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17. 

World’s Great Religions—6 filmstrips, 
70-85 frs. each, color. Studies of Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, Confucianism and 


Taoism, Islam, Judaism, and Christian- 
ity; the basic principles, philosophies 
and practices; their significance and in- 
fluence upon peoples. Produced and 
distributed by Life Filmstrips, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 

The World We Live In—(Pts. 9-13)— 
5 strips, 70-75 frs. each, color. The 
earth; its physical aspects, studies of 
the desert, Arctic tundra, rain forest, 
the starry universe. Parts 1 through 8 
received Awards previously. Produced 
and distributed by Life Filmstrips, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


—VERA FALCONER 





IN SINCERE APPRECIATION TO 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


FOR AN AWARD IN RECOGNITION OF 


Encydltyucdia Sritannica Silt 
FILMSTRIPS... 


MEDIEVAL 
EUROPE 


A Series of Four 
EBF Filmstrips in Color 


Each Filmstrip 
approximately 53 frames 


Second “‘Life’ winner this year is 
World We Live In (Parts 9-13). 


* Four important facets of medieval European life and culture 
come vividly to life. Costumed characters in realistic situations of 
the time; and carefully worded captions weave pictures together in 
logical sequence for authentic historical fact. Produced in France 
simultaneously with EBF motion pictures of similar titles. Review 
and discussion questions are in- 

cluded at the end. The Medieval 

Manor; The Knight and His 

Training; The Crusades and 

Their Significance; The Town 

and Its Gilds. 


Series of 4 color filmstrips 
in handy box $24.00 
Each filmstrip 











Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois 


(C0 Please send us for [1] preview ([) purchase 
(C) We are interested in purchasing the following individual filmstrips: 


the Medieval Filmstrip Series. 


























Minnesola 





FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
June 17-July 20 July 22-August 24 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished faculty 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more than 1000 out- 


standing courses 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RESEARCH facilities 


of highest quality 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES 


RECREATION—symphony and other concerts—plays 
swimming 
campus in an outstanding cultural center 
~ located in the cool and refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes 


excursions — lectures — golf — tennis 


- fishing 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 
719 Johnston Hall 


N Naps OT A 


_ 


| 7 , 
UNIVERSITY or MINNESOTA. 
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GUIDANCE DISCUSSION SERIES 


Filmstrips in color 
To stimulate discussion of 
Teen-age Problems in 


PHYSICAL GROWTH 
MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


You and Your Growth 

Your Feelings 

Using Your Time and Abilities 
Making Friends 

Your Family and You 

Looking Ahead to High School 
Dating Daze 


Lighted pictures 





FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Guidance—Health Education—Family Living 

Complete Series $34.30 Individual Filmstrips $5.45 
Ze VAM HANDY QO :genzelon 


2821 Eost Grand Boulevard + Detroit 11, Michigan 


pene es 








Nes Matenadl 


COMMUNISM AND CIVIL LIBER- 
| TIES—With the Soviets backtracking 
on their recent downgrading of Stalin, 
this- 16-page booklet by former New 
York Herald Tribune editorial writer 
Walter Millis should prove useful in 
units on the “isms.” Millis analyzes 
Nikita Khrushchev’s indictment of Sta- 
lin before the Communist Party Con- 
gress last year, and points out how sec- 
tions of the U.S. Constitution specifical- 
|ly protect against particular Stalinist 
| actions. Free copies of booklet are avail- 
|able on request from Fund for the 
| Republic, 60 East 42 Street, New York 
17, N. Y. (This pamphlet could be used 
|effectively to supplement the more 
{complete Scholastic publication, Free- 
dom Answers Communism. Single copy, 
| 50 cents. For bulk quantity prices, write 
Scholastic, 33 West 42 Street, N.Y.C.) 


SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER PROB- 
LEM OF THE U.S.—The facts and fig- 
| ures about the shortage of skilled tech- 
| nologists, as prepared by the B. F. 
| Goodrich Scientific Manpower Study. 
Consists mainly of charts and tables. 
|Contains an excellent bibliography. 
Free in single copies from Public Rela- 
tions Department, B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. (Limited quanti- 
ties. ) 

GUIDE TO GOOD LEADERSHIP—by 
Kenneth A. Wells, an executive with 
the Boy Scouts of America. Here’s an 
excellent booklet to recommend to stu- 
dents with good leadership potential. 
| Chapters include: What makes a good 
| leader? How leaders operate. What are 
| leaders for? Following through. Science 
| Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
| Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill. (50 cents. ) 


| GUIDED STUDY AND HOMEWORK 
by Ruth Strang, one of the NEA 
series on “What Research Says to the 
Teacher.” How to supervise school 
| study, recommendations about home- 
work and its objectives, conditions con- 
| ducive to effective home study, Write 
| NEA, 1201 16th Street, NW, Wash- 
| ington 6, D. C. (25 cents.) 


DOCUMENTARY FILM CATALOG— 
British Information Services has just 
published a 24-page catalog describing 
| 100 16mm films about Britain and the 
| Commonwealth, Catalog is free from 
B.1.S., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N.Y. 


YUGOSLAVIA TRADE & TRAVEL 
REVIEW — 64-page slick magazine 
about Yugoslavia from the tourist's 
angle. Send 35 cents to cover postage 
to Yugoslav State Tourist Office, 509 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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This will be 
a high spot on 


your 


Québec trip 


The Rocher Perce of Gaspe is only 
one of countless beauty spots 
that you will enjoy on your 
holiday in picturesque, romantic, 


historic, Province of Quebec. 


For road maps and helpful informa- 
tion, write—Provincial Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, 
Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 














Early Explorers to A. D. 1500, by 
L. F. Hobley (Roy, $2.50), develops 





this theme: “Love of adventure, the lure 
of the unknown, the greed for riches, 
the desire to spread their religion, 
these have been the motives that have 
driven men to face hardships without 
flinching.” Beginning with the Egyp- 
tians and Phoenicians, the story traces 
the paths of the Romans, Vikings, 
Arabs, Chinese, and Europeans as they 
journeyed toward new frontiers. Writ- 
ten by a British geographer and first 
published in England, the book con- 
cludes by placing the voyages of Co- 
lumbus in their world setting—a view 
to which American high school students 
are not often exposed.-Harotp M. 
Lone, Glens Falls (N. Y.) H. S. 


Sharon, by Harriet H. Carr (Hastings 
House, $2.75) is a convincing study of 
modern life as a young girl has to meet 
it. Sharon Heath, a high school senior, 
had hoped to start her college career in 
Colorado after a relaxing summer in 
Maine. However, her father’s limited 
pension makes it necessary for her to 
spend vacation and college days in New 
York City. Thanks to the summer pro- 
grams of the YWCA and Sharon’s own 
determination, this change of plans is 
turned into a profitable and enjoyable 
experience. This is one of the few novels 
for young people which deals with the 
problem of retirement and what it 
means to teen-agers.—Lavinta DoBLEr, 
Librarian, Scholastic Magazines. 


Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox, 
by James MacGregor Burns (Harcourt, 
Brace, $5.75). A nonpartisan attitude 
toward Franklin D. Roosevelt is still 
rare more than a decade after his death. 
Since his death we have seen the em- 
phasis shift from the man to his place in 
history. 

Burns,sees F. D. R. as “the lion and 
the fox.” It was Roosevelt, the lion, who 
steamrollered through his first Hundred 
Days of domestic reforms, and Roose- 
velt, the fox, who kept his counsel and 
won his way during the first years of | 
World War II. Mr. Burns makes an | 
effective case that Roosevelt’s greatness | 
lay in his artistic timing of both tactics. 

Many teachers will welcome this dis- 
interested biography as an aid to giving 
their students an objective assessment 
of the New Deal era. Almost any reader | 
is bound to surrender some prejudices, 


to abandon some illusions, to become— | 


if not less partisan—more understanding. 
—~Mary Hazarp. 


Literature for Youth 


WESTMINSTER 


* 

Mari Sandoz 
writes a children’s book 
of such adult literary merit 
that it was a selection of the 


Reader's Digest Condensed Book Club 
THE HORSECATCHER 


An outstanding novel about a peace- 
loving Cheyenne youth who finds the 
courage to pursue his own ambitions 
despite his tribe’s disfavor. For tens, 
teens, and young adults. 


THE WONDERFUL TIME 
By James L. Summers. Larry Rich- 
mond comes back to high school after 
serving in the Army, and faces the 
problem of picking up where he left 
off. Ages 12-15, 
PALOMINO GIRL 
By Amelia Elizabeth Walden. Kit Ken- 
l, accustomed to running 
father’s ranch, learns that bullying 
won’t work with her college chums 
or her boy friend. Ages 12-15. 


CHEROKEE BOY 
By Alexander Key. Against the au- 
thentic background of the “Trail of 
Tears,” a heroic Indian boy under- 
oes almost im ible trials to m) 4 
is tribe find ge. Ages 12-15. 


SOMEONE TO CARE 
By Nancy Paschal. Orphaned at 16, 
Betty Fondren finds a whole new life 
when an author _— her discover 
new courage, new faith, and new 
friendships. Ages 12-16. 
SIDE LINE VICTORY 
By Jack Paulson. The sportswriter for 
a school paper is caught in a stru 
between the football coach and 
star player. Illustrated. Ages 10-14. 


SECOND YEAR NURSE 
By Margaret McCulloch. The second 
year of nurse’s training seems too hard 
to Jan, until a mysterious young sur- 
geon gives her the inspiration she 
needs. Ages 12-15. 
GENERAL CROOK: 
Indian Fighter 
By Fairfax Downey. The fierce battles, 
daring escapes, and clever schemes 
that inspi Sherman to call General 
Crook “the greatest Indian fighter 
the Army ever had.” Ages 12-15. 
HIGHLAND FLING 
By Sybil Burr. Three youngsters ex- 
plore the Scottish island of St. Bride 
and become involved with a secret 
hidden in an old tower. Ages 12-15. 
e@ Send for new Cuecx List oF 
JuventLe Booxs — describing nearly 
150 titles arranged by age and grade, 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, 
Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia 7 “® 








Free Period v3) ct 


How to Read Educational W riting: 
“Extensive research has shown. 
(One or two abstracts of doctoral theses 
which the writer happened to have come 
across.) 

“Enthusiastic support by parents... .” 
(One mother called the superintendent 
to say she liked his speech on the radio.) 

“Intensive analysis. . . .” (It has been 
discussed in a five-minute conference.) 


“The most recent statistics avail- 
able. . . .” (They go back to 1946.) 

“Widespread reports indicate... . 
(The writer has heard someone say 
in a speech.) 

“There is conclusive evidence. ... 
(The evidence may turn up if we wait 
a bit longer.) 

“The most pressing problem in edu- 
cation. . . .” (The problem the writer is 
writing about.) 

“The most significant trend in edu- 
cation today. .. .” (The trend the writer 
is writing about.) 

“A large group of educators be- 








phaser “1388 


See more... spend less. Write for booklet 6 
E u [0 D 60 moi ams: $547 oe 
Motors trips from $655 ine teamer. Als« 

lege credit trips. No greater value ar # ere 


Ask Your Travel Agent 
IT; For the Young of all Ages 
545 Sth Ave.. N. Y. {7, Dept. L, MU 2-6544 


 *FOLKW AYS RECORDS 
WORLD'S LEADING PRODUCER OF AUTHENTIC 
FOLK MUSIC ON RECORDS, including The Ethnic 
Folkways Library which contains ction of the music 
of over 300 peoples, recorded ” mg Play 
Record is accompanied by ectors 
and recognized authorities 
And the famous SONGS TO | G 
dren. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZ and 
MUSIC, INTERNATIONAI SCIENCE 


TURE —, 
or complete catalog write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP 
117 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y 


ROW ON series for chil- 
AMERIC AN FOLK 
ar LITERA 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography 
religious— we can help you. Send for our free 
Mustrated brochure, “We Can Publish Your Book" 


Lee IROL), it i St Dept 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 


ST-22 








Learn while you travel 


AFRICA - EUROPE - THE CARIBBEAN 


on study tours arranged by the 


ASSOCIATION FOR WORLD TRAVEL EXCHANGE 
38 West 88 St. New York 24 SU 7-7706 


A non-profit organization with members in 32 countries 








MOSAICS FOR ALL ; 


I A series of 3 color filmstrips showing | 
mosaics, how to make them, and sources 

| of inexpensive supplies. ! 

{ Purchase price $6 each. Series $18. | 

Manual with detailed explanations 

| $1. Free with each series purchased. | 

J 


| INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
{ 57 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Wil. | 








NEW WORLD - WIDE SUMMER 
PLACEMENT DIRECTORY 


100’s of op nities in all States 
18 Foreign C« ries. Includes: Over 
seas Study Awards, Summer Theaters 
c. free trips to Europe, Dude 
. Industries, Camps, etc Act 
now. Rush $2 


CRUSADE—Dept. SCH. 
Box 99, Greenpoint Sta., B'lyn 22, N. Y. 
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FUL 
MATERIALS 


—.1. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 14-T 
Brochure, “We Can Publish Your Book” 

___2. FOLKWAYS RECORDS, p. 14-T 
Catalogue 

__.3. HARWALD CO., p. 10-T 
Information on new film projector 

__4. INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE, p. 6-T 
Reserve filmstrip ‘‘Directing Your Dollars” 
for free loan next yeor 

____5. LIFE FILMSTRIPS, p. 
Catalogue 

—__.6. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 2-T 
“The Genie Story,’ color cartoon book on 
uses of coal; list of other teacher aids 
(see coupon 

__.7. NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 
Catalogue 


16-T 


10-T 


Please Print 


To order free materials, clip and mail this coupon to 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., 
will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


N. ¥. C. 36. You 


——8. PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, p. 5-T 
Vacation literature 

——%. PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, p. 13-T 
Road maps and information on travel 

——10. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, p. 5-T 
Information about guided tour 
11. SITA TOURS, p. 14-T 
Booklet 6 about tours 

—.12. UNIV. OF MINNESOTA, p. 
Summer school bulletin 

—_.13. UNIV. OF NEW MEXICO, p. 
Summer school bulletin 

—___.14. WESTMINSTER PRESS, p. 13-T 
“Check List of Juvenile Books” 


See page 11-T for 
nica Films coupon 


12.T 


10-T 


Encyclopaedia Britan- 


___Grade__ 








School__ 


nes OF Pupils 





Address. 





a 


This coupon valid for two months. 


April 5, 1957 





lieve. .. .” (The chairman drafting the 
report and his committee of two believe 
it.)—Ed Press Newsletter. 


Punctuation: An exclamation mark is 
a period that’s blown its top. 


Definition: A diehard is a man who 
worships the ground his head is buried 
in.—Everybody’s, London. 


Outlook: The parents of a solemn 
little boy were worried about his mor- 
bid outlook on life, and decided to send 
him away to his aunt in the country for 
a holiday. Seeing him off at the station 
they suddenly noticed that on the label 
of his suitcase he had written: “In case 
of accident, this was David Green.”— 
Tit-Bits, London. 


Wisdom: Someone has figured out 
that the peak years of mental activity 
must be between the ages of four and 
18. At four we know all the questions. 
At 18 we know all the answers.— 
Papyrus. 


Descriptive Writing: “The last I saw 
of him he was looking up into a tree, 
pulling on a lariat, without a toehold. 
He had hold of the rope with his neck 
because his hands were tied.”—Quoted 
by Hoffman Birney in a review of Pistol 
Pete by Frank Eaton (Little, Brown 
& Co.) 


Ignorance Is Bliss?: Facts do not 
cease to exist because they are ignored. 
—Aldous Huxley. 


Research: Lincoln was told of a pro- 
found historian whose work he had 
read: “It may be doubted whether any 
man of our generation has plunged 
more deeply into the sacred fount of 
learning.” 

“Yes, or come up drier, 
—Carl Sandburg. 


” said Lincoln. 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36, N. Y. 





COUPON CLIPPERS! 


Maybe you don’t have thousands of 
invested in Wall Street, but 
here’s one kind of coupon you can clip 
and profit by. That’s the coupons on 
Scholastic Teacher ads, including the 
“master coupon” for free materials in 
every issue. Advertising makes possible 
a strong editorial program. When you, 
the teacher, respond to our advertisers, 
we get more advertisements, and you 
get a bigger and better magazine. In 
this issue, the coupon appears at the 
left. 


dollars 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 3 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs presents a 
half-hour feature on “Religions of the 
World,” in which a mother and child 
from the six major religions will ex- 
plain how they pray in their respective 
faiths. Tie this in with “Life’s” splendid 
new book on religion. On April 17th 
there will be a special Holy Week fea- 
ture on Jim Bishop’s new book, “The 
Day Christ Died.” 

:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: About 
Pecos Bill and Disneyland Park. 


THURSDAY APRIL 4 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Hour-long 
telecast from the New York Stock Ex- 
change. An explanation of how sales 
are made, how brokers throughout the 
U.S. are kept in touch with transactions, 
how small investors can invest in the 
market through monthly installments, 
how money is used to support research 
on foods, fashions, and other domestic 


conveniences. 

:30 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “What 
Makes a Criminal?” with Meyer Levin, 
author of “Compulsion,” and Myr 
Alexander, assistant director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons. April 11: “What 
I Would Do If I Had $10,000,000,” with 
S. J. Perelman and Harry Kurnitz. This 
is a natural theme topic for revealing a 
person's values. 

:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: “Clipper 
Ship,” a dramatic adventure aboard a 
sailing vessel bound for South America, 
rowing | Charles Bickford, Jan Sterling, 
Steve Forrest and Helmut Dantine. 


FRIDAY APRIL 5 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: A half-hour 
interview with Sen. John F. Kennedy 
(D.-Mass.). The Senator and his wife 
will be interviewed by college and law 
school students wanting to know why 
politics attracts this new kind of family 
man—literate, widely traveled, of first- 
rate abilities. His “Profiles in Courage” 
is a May-June Sponsor selection for 
Teen Age Book Club. Apr. 12: Holiday 
in Calcutta, with Indian guests. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Person to Person: 
Elizabeth Taylor and Mike Todd. 


SATURDAY APRIL 6 


10:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) The Gumby Show: A 
new children’s — featuring a 
three-dimensional character created 
with stop-motion animation. Gumby, 
who graduated from the _ noisier 
“Howdy-Doody” show, is a small wedge- 
shaped character made of modeling clay. 

2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera: 
Renata Tabaldi repeats her portrayal of 
Violetta in Verdi’s “La Traviata.” Ta 
arias for class introduction to the NBC- 
TV production of the opera on Sunday, 
April 21st, 2:00-4:00 p.m. 

9:05 p.m. (CBS) Philadel hia Orchestra: 
Verdi’s “Requiem Mass,” the composer’s 
tribute to the memory of the Italian 
patriot, Count Alessandro Manzoni. Pro- 
gram time extended to 10:30 p.m. to 
permit a complete pecermanee of the 
mass. NBC-ETV’s “Highlights of Opera 


History” series, over the country’s edu- 
cational televison stations on Fridays, 
6:30-7:00 p.m., studies Verdi’s “Rigoletto” 
on May 17 in a pr —— showing how 
opera unites a people and becomes the 
property of the entire population. 


SUNDAY APRIL 7 


10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
“Faithfully Yours,” a new cycle on fa- 
mous correspondence. Cicero’s “Letters 


Bill Hayes and Barbara Cook star in 
“Yeoman of the Guard” on Hallmark 
Hail of Fame April 10 (NBC-TV). 


to Atticus” with Gilbert Highet. Apr. 14: 
John Butler Yeats’ letters to his poet 
son William, with J. B. Priestley and 
his wife, Jacquetta Hawkes. Apr. 21: 
Lord Byron. Apr. 28: Lord Chesterfield. 
May 5: Charles Lamb. May 12: Henry 
James. May 19: D.H. Lawrence. May 26: 


Mozart. June 2: en Se. June 9: 


Bernard Shaw and en Terry. June 
16: John Keats. June 23: Sydney Smith. 
June 30: Stendhal. 

12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take A Trip: 
Swarthmore College, to highlight “Raise 
Funds for College” month, a drive to 
help private colleges meet the enroll- 
ment crisis. At this Quaker college near 
Philadelphia, laboratories include the 
woods (for botany) and the fields and 
terrain (for surveying in civil engi- 
neering). 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) New York Philharmonic: 
Lalo’s Overture, “Le Roi d’Ys”; Brahms’ 
Violin Concerto in D major, with Zino 
Francescatti; Wagner’s Prelude and 
Love-Death from “Tristan and Isolde.” 

2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wateh Mr. Wizard: 
Note his new time, more convenient for 
class assignments. “Friction.” Mike rubs 
two sticks together in a new way to 
make fire by friction. Apr. 14: “Con- 
ductors.” 

4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Odyssey: “Arab Is- 
land.” Apr. 14: “The Kremlin: History of 
the Walled City.” (Postponed.) Apr. 21: 


15-T 


Seg. Apr. 28: “Voodoo.” 

4:05 p.m. (CBS) Radio Workshop: Watch 
next week for a radio verse drama, the 
winner in a competition he by 
the Academy of American 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Hollywood Film 
Theatre (Premiere) “Rachel and the 
Stranger,” with Loretta Young, William 
Holden and Robert Mitchum. Pioneer 
life on the Ohio frontier. 

9:45 p.m. (ABC) The Unforeseen: A new 
14-part, 15-minute documentary nar- 
rated by Raymond Massey, dealing with 
cases of people whose homes, families, 
and respect have been saved through 
Social Security. (Check local time.) 


MONDAY APRIL 8 


7:45 a.m. (CBS-TV) The CBS Morning 
News (Premiere): Richard C. Hottelet 
starts a fifteen minute news program. A 
special daily feature will be his tip on 
what to look for in news of the future. 
He will spotlight news of long-range 
importance and suggest to viewers how 
to follow its developments. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: “Victoria Regina.” STUDY 

UESTIONS: 1. Compare the image of 
ictoria in “Victoria Regina” with her 
biography. 2. What is the significance of 
the disagreements between Albert ana 
Victoria? What are Albert’s motives for 
his discipline? Is his discipline wise? Is 
it kind? 3. What is the significance of 
Albert's discoveries about the bookkeep- 
ing at the castle? 4. Would you describe 
Victoria as the ~y% > or the villain of 
the drama? Why? 5. How does this play 
differ structurally gh most plays? 6. 
In what ways does Victoria reflect her 
times? 7. Can you think of any other 
crises in history that were averted by 
diplomacy such as Albert's during the 

Trent Affair? 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studie One: “The 
Rice Sprout Song” adapted by Loring 
Mandel from Eileen Chang’s novel of 
Chinese resistance to Communism in 
the villages. Apr. 22: Don't miss Horton 
Foote’s new teleplay, “The Traveling 
Lady” starring im Stanley. (John 
Secondari’s play “The Commentator” 
about a newsman’s resistance to net- 
work policy has been shelved in the 
wake of the Eric Sevareid dispute.) 


TUESDAY APRIL 9 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Fred Astaire 
resents previews from his new film 
‘Funny Face.” He also dances for Arlene. 


WEDNESDAY APRIL 10 


8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hallmark Hall of 
Fame: Gilbert and Sullivan's “Yeomen 
of the Guard.” Alfred Drake, Celeste 
Holm, Bill Hayes and Barbara Cook. 
The two-act operetta is about a young 
colonel imprisoned for sorcery through 
the machinations of a conniving rela- 
tive who hopes to inherit his estate. 

EDUCATIONAL TELECOURSES: (NBC- 
ETV), 6:30 p.m. weekdays. 

April 3: Mathematics: “Puzzles,” Dr. 
George Gamow, Univ. of Colorado. 

April 4: American Government: “The Sen- 
ate,” Senator J.W. Fulbright from his 
office in Washington. 

April 5: Cpere:., “Court Opera in France 
and Eng Professor Paul Henry 
Lang discusses operas by Lully and 
Purcell. “Proserpina” and “Dido and 
Aeneas” performed by Adele Addison, 
Chester Watson, and Laura Castellano. 

April 8: American Literature. 

April 9: Geography, “Japan and South- 
east Asia.” 

April 10: Mathematics: “Automatic Com- 
puters,” Dr. Claude E. Shannon. 

April 11: American Government: “How 
Does a Senator Get His Work Done?” 
discussed by Frank W. McCullcvh, ad- 
ministrative Assistant to Senator Paul 
Douglas. 

April 12: Opera: “The Revolt Against 
Court Opera, Stilted Mythology, Formal- 
ism.” The beginning of Public Opera 
Houses. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





LIFE FILMSTRIPS IN COLOR 


(36.00 each; only $5.00 when four or more color 
filmstrips are ordered at one time) 


THE EPIC OF MAN 

1. Man Inherits the Earth* 

2. Stone Age People of Today*® 

3. The Dawn of Religion® 

4. A Stone Age Faith Today* 

5. A Mesolithic Age Today* 

THE WORLD'S GREAT RELIGIONS 
6. Hinduism* 
7. Buddhism* 
8. Confucianism and Taoism* 
9. Islam* 
10, Judaism* 
11. Christianity* 
WORLD WE LIVE IN 

. The Earth Is Born* 

. The Miracle of the Sea* 

. The Face of the Land* 

. The Canopy of Air* 

. Reptiles Inherit the Earth* 

The Age of Mammals* 

. Creatures of the Sea* 

. The Coral Reef* 

. The Desert* 

. The Arctic Tundra* 

. The Rain Forest* 

. The Woods of Home* 

.» The Starry Universe* 
HISTORY OF WESTERN CULTURE 
25. The Middle Ages* 

26. Renaissance Venice* 

27. Age of Exploration* 

28. The Golden Age of Spain* 

29. The Protestant Reformation* 

30. France in the 18th Century* 

31. 18th Century England* 

32. The American Revolution* 

WORLD OF THE PAST 

33. Ancient Egypt* 

34. Athens* 

35. Peking—The Forbidden City* 

36. Heritage of the Maya* 

37. The Incas* 
AMERICAN PROFILE SERIES 

38. The Capitol—Symbol of Our Nation* 

39. The Opening of the West* 

40, National Parks—America’s Wonderlands* 

41. American Transportation—Horseback to Jet* 
ART—SCIENCE—NATURAL HISTORY 

42. Giotto’s Life of Christ* 

43. Michelangelo—The Sistine Chapel* 

44, Four Great Churches* 

45. The Atom* 

46. The Air Age* 

47. Metamorphosis—How Insects Change Form* 


LIFE FILMSTRIPS IN BLACK-AND-WHITE 
$2.50 each; only $2.00 when four or more black- 
and-white filmstrips are ordered at one time; 
special prices for a complete series ordered at one 
time; no substitutions) 

48. The United Nations Organization 


AMERICA'S HERITAGE SERIES 

49. Emerson's New England* 

50. Connecticut River* 

51. Houses, U.S. A.* 

52. Theater—From Ritual to Broadway* 

53. Series complete—only $6.75 
NEWSFRONTS OF THE U. S. 

54. The Navajos 

55. Port of New York 

56. Our Underwater Defense 

57. Weather 

58. Atoms for Peace* 

59. Series complete—only $8.50 
NEIGHBORS NORTH AND SOUTH 

60. Alaska 

61. Hawaii 

62. Mexico 

63. Canada 

64. The Arctic 

65. Series complete—only $8.50 
NEWSFRONTS OF EUROPE 

66. Britain 1953 

67. France—The Difficult Era* 

68. Germany—A Giant Awakened* 

69. Italy 

70. Yugoslavia 

71. The People of Russia* 

72. Series complete—only $10 
AFRICA AND THE NEAR EAST 

73. Africa—Continent in Ferment 

74. South Africa and Its Problem 

75. The Suez Canal 


76. Israel "tesa st Oe 


77. Iran 

78. Saudi Arabia 

79. Series complete—only $10 
NEWSFRONTS OF THE FAR EAST 

80. Japan 

81. India 

82. Korea 

83. Indo-China 

84. The New Indonesia 

85. Series complete—only $8.50 


films 


*Titles starred have lecture guides; reprints of the 
Lire articles in the case of the “Epic of Man,” 
“Great Religions” and ‘“‘World We Live In” series. 


MB filmer 
ifilmstrips 
Recent Winner of Two 
Scholastic Teacher Awards 


Announce 
THE FIRST FIVE TITLES 
in “THE EPIC OF MAN’’ 


To make many of LIFE’s pictorial essays even more useful to 
educators and educational groups, its Editors have reproduced 
this material in the form of exceptionally fine color and black-and- 
white filmstrips; those in color are based on LIFE’s major essays 
in the fields of history, art, science and religion; those in black- 
and-white are prepared from LIFE’s photographic reports on the 
current world scene. 

Just completed are five new color filmstrips based on LIFE’s 
current series, “The Epic of Man”—and LIFE will release other 
chapters in this series as fast as they can be produced. 

These strips—and Lire’s other color filmstrips—cost just- $6.00 
each; only $5.00 when four or more color filmstrips are ordered at 
one time. Black-and-white filmstrips are $2.50 each; only $2.00 
when four or more black-and-white filmstrips are ordered at 
one time. Even lower prices are offered when a complete series of 
black-and-white filmstrips is ordered. 

To order Lire Filmstrips, just check the complete list of titles, 
fill out the coupon below—circling the numbers corresponding to 
the titles you want—and mail. No need to send money with your 
order—we will bill you after you receive your filmstrips. (All LIFE 
Filmstrips are 35mm, single-frame.) 





LUFE| filmstrips 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


— send me the LIFE Filmstrips I have circled (numbers correspond to titles 
at left). 


ee hh, Be A ee 8 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 


ov Wate 14°15 % 17 18 19 20 21 


46 47 48 49 50 51 52 53 54 SS 56 
68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 80 81 82 83 84 85 


black-and-white filmstrips at $2.50 each 
($2.00 i 


—_._color filmstrips at $6.00 each ? 
if four or more; special prices 


($5.00 each if four or more) 


© Send free catalog describing all titles © I enclose $._ 


NAME AND TITLE. 


36 37 38 39 40 41 42 43 «44 
58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 


at left when a complete series is ordered) 
© Please bill me 





SCHOOL OR GROUP. 

















